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MANAGEMENT OF OUT-APIARIES. 


HOW TO MANAGE 1000 COLONIES WITH ONLY ONE 
BEE-KEEPER AND TWO ASSISTANTS. 


N a recent number of GLEANINGS I have ex- 
plained how | manage my bees at present 80 as | 
to obtain a reasonable profit with little labor. 
I will now endeavor to answer a little more 


fully question No. 20, and at the same time | 
reply to Mr. France’s article on page 164. He | 
says that it surprises him when I state that one | 


bee-keeper with two assistants can manage 1000 
colonies when distributed in ten apiaries. 
let us see! 


ed that one bee-keeper with two assistants, i. e., 
three men, could so divide themselves that they 
could be present in ten apiaries at the same time, 
so as to watch for and hive all the swarms. Hiv- 
ing swarms has usually been the work of some girl 
or boy of the farmer at whose place I had planted 
an apiary, and was always cheaply done. But out- 
side of the simple work of hiving swarms when 
every preparation is made, the queen’s wings clip- 
ped, and second swarms prevented, I do say that 
three men can very readily handle 1000 colonies of 
bees advantageously when distributed in ten apia- 
ries. This is my plan: 


Have your apiaries so located that you can readi- | 


ly reach three or four of them in one day by driv- 


ing not to exceed twenty miles, going and return 
trip included. This can be arranged, as it is not nec- | 


essary to have your apiaries more than two miles 
apart, and sometimes not that. In this way you 


Well. | 
Perhaps I should have been more ex- | 
plicit; but I did not think that it would be presum- | 


| can visit every apiary at least every fourth day, 
| which is amply sufficient. Winter in three or four 
cellars, and haul the colonies together in the fall. 
Use the eight-frame Langstroth hive with portico. 
| Have a cross-bar in the bottom of the hive, tofkeep 
the combs from coming in contact with each other, 
thus, with notches an eighth of an inch deep in the 
ends of the hive, for the ends of the frames to rest in. 
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FASTENING FRAMES FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
With your hives in this condition it is only neces- 
sary to screw down the honey-board and tack a 
frame of wire screen over the portico, and they 


LEZELLLLI 


are at all times ready to haul. My spring wagon 
holds comfortably twenty hives, and it takes but a 
short time to move an out-apiary to the nearest 
cellar. I‘suggest using three or four cellars as a 
simple matter of convenience for spring and fall 
supervision and winter care. The hauling is no 
great labor, is quickly done, and at a time when 
there is little else todo. I assume further, for the 
sake of this argument, that your only forage for 
surplus is white clover and basswood, as it is with 
me. Let us start in spring with, say, 850 colonies, 
and end up the season with 1150, which will bea 
fair average of 1000 for the season. As soon as 
spring opens, examine every colony to ascertain its 
strength and food supply, and give to each the nec- 
essary care and attention. If your bees were in 
proper condition in the fall, and have wintered 
| well, very little attention will be required. About 
| May 10, examine each colony carefully, uniting 
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queenless with weak colonies, and clip the queens’ 
wings. When all are in safe condition, haul to 
your summer locations. An occasional examina- 
tion from now on till white clover opens, brings 
you to swarming time and the honey season; and 
surely up to this time little enough work has been 
demanded. Probably double the number might 
have been attended to. Am I not right, Mr. 
France? Well, then, if we agree this far, let us see 
where we differ. You run for extracted honey 
while T run for comb honey, with every appliance 
for quick work during the season when most need- 
ed. 

I will not attempt to rehearse my manner of se- 
curing comb honey, as I have sufficiently described 
it on page 28. The whole work consists of supply- 
ing each colony, as fast as needed, with sections 
prepared ready for use in the winter, controlling 
second swarms, and eventually removing the honey 
when the season has closed, usually with me the 
latter part of July. Three men will have amplé 
time to give attention to any other matter requir- 
ing it in the apiary. 

The honey in the body of the hive is left for the 
bees to winter on; and with the hive I use, my 
bees are necessarily left with sufficient good, well- 
ripened honey to carry them through to the next 
spring, and, if otherwise in proper condition, re- 
quire no further care till that time, except cellar- 
ing. After the surplus has been removed, each 
hive is carefully examined, poor queens attended 
to, aud every necessary step taken to get them all 
in proper condition for winter. A little later, each 
colony is weighed; and if any are found too light, 
combs are exchanged for heavier ones. Prepara- 
tion is thus made asimple and easy matter. The 
conditions are far different when you run for ex- 
tracted honey: you are continually in danger of 
extracting too closely, and your bees are always 
subject to more or less unfavorable conditions. For 
instance, yOu will frequently find, after removing 
all your surplus combs, that the body of the hive 
has been almost depleted of honey, and an over- 
plus of bee-bread will be found in its place, and 
you will be obliged either to feed a great deal, or 
make a radical exchange of combs. Again, either I 
am entirely mistaken or it is a fact that bees, when 
run for comb honey, are less liable to dysentery, 
and winter better, on an average, than those run 
for extracted honey. 

This is the reason why Mr. France and I differ in 
our answers: He reasons from the standpoint of 
extracted and I from the standpoint of comb-honey 
production. I am quite well satisfied that he is 
right in his views that three men could not proper- 
ly manage 1000 colonies where run for extracted 
honey; but I am equally satisfied that they could if 
run forcomb honey. As to which eventually pays 
the better, when cach and every incident to each 
plan is carefully considered, must be left to the 
judgment of the individual, determined in a great 
measure by his location and frequently by his mar- 
ket. GEO. GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis. 


Friend G., it looks possible, as you put it 
on paper; but I for one feel sure I should 
find myself, at least part of the time, 
cramped for more help. In my experience 
there are always unexpected things turning 
eo The weather, and other things that are 

ost beyond human power to foresee, up- 


set plans and calculations so frequently that 
I have always found it easiest and most 
profitable to have an extra man, even if he 
can be profitably employed only part of the 
time. Another thing, when it comes to tak- 
ing charge of 1000 colonies most men would 
find that the responsibilities and brainwork 
would be more than they could shoulder. 
My experience is just about like yours in 
contrasting comb honey with extracted ; but 
I have generally tried to persuade myself 
that, if the extractor be properly used, it 
need not interfere with winter stores any 
more than the production of comb honey 
does. I should like to inquire if there 
are among our readers any who have ever 
managed 1000 colonies, with only two assist- 
ants; or has anybody managed successfully 
between 300 and 400 colonies, doing all the 
work himself—that is, where the bees are 
managed at an expense of not more than 300 
days’ work for the year? I presume it 
would be fair, of course, to hire help during 
the busy season, and then offset it by work 
done somewhere else at seasons of the year 
when bees do not need attention. In other 
words, how many days’ work are required, 

r _—— for each 100 colonies a man 

eeps | 
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HOARHOUND AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE VERY CENTER OF THE 
HOARHOUND DISTRICT. 








RIEND ROOT:—Every time I see an account 

of the big prices of hoarhound honey (such 

as is mentioned in GLEANINGS of May }), I 

feel anxious to get hold of some ardent 
would-be purchaser. Let me say, in the first 
place, that Santa Rosa is not in Southern California, 
as any one can see by the map; next, that I am ac- 
quainted, by name at least, with almost every 
prominent bee-man in the State, but I do not know 
Mr. Hoge or his apiary. But this [do know: that I 
can deliver almost any reasonable quantity of hoar- 
hound honey at Hueneme or San Buenaventura for 
five cents a pound. Quite a number of years agoa 
sick man planted a little hoarhound for medicine 
(tea) in a little cafon in this (Ventura) county. 
Wind, water, and animals, especially sheep, have 
spread the seed over the country until now my 
bees have access to over 100 acres of hoarhound, 
miles away from the parent plants. It grows all 
the year, and produces honey all the year, though, 
of course, very much more in April, May, June, 
and July, than in other months. For quantity of 
honey and sureness of crop we have no other plant 
that is equal to it. For quality—the less said the 
better. It is strong; it is dark; it granulates quick- 
ly; it is bitter; and—though I raise tons of it I buy 
my honey from the sage districts where hoarhound 
has not yet obtained much of a foothold. I do not 
doubt its healthfulness or its medicinal virtues; 
but I can never sell my honey for first-class, on ac- 
count of it. Probably three fourths of my first and 
last extractings come from the hoarhound—the 
rest is mainly sage and wild alfalfa. Let me now 
caution those who may desire to plant it. How it 
may behave in another climate, I can not say; but 
here I have known it to be pulled and cut and 





plowed, and dug at for years, in a garden, and still 
it comes up. Left to itself, it covers the ground 
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with a thick brush from one to three feet bigh, and | 
chokes out almost every other plant. No animals | 


eat it except shcep, and they are even worse than 
the hoarhound to have about you. The bees are 
now carrying in quite a lot of genuine hoarhound 
honey which | respectfully offer to all those who 
have paid 50 cts. and $1.00 a bottle, at $6.00 per case 
of 120 lbs., and I can confidently assure them that 
one case will be all they will probably desire. 
C. M. DRAKE. 
Springville, Ventura Co., Cal., May 14, 1888. 


Friend D., you are a jewel. What makes 
you tell about the bad qualities of the things 
you sell, as well as the good? and why don't 

ou put more stress on the value of hoar- 
10und honey fur coughs and colds? Can't 
es remember some astounding cures that 
ave been produced by its use in your fami- 
ly or neighborhood? Please send us one 
case, and we will put it up in Muth’s dime 
jars; and if we don’t establish a trade in it 
we will give the bee-friends an opportunity 
of getting a eye in ordering goods of us. 
May be some will think more of its medical 
qualities than we do, and we may give you 
a big trade in it. I am frank to say, 1 do 
not believe that hoarhound has any special 
virtue in regard to coughs and colds; but it 
is a nice old legend, and what child does not 
like hoarhound candy? Since Mr. Hoge’s 
name has come up so prominently, can any 
of our readers tell us where he is just now, 
if he is not in California ? 


rt 
THE BEE AAS HONEY SHOW AT THE 


I0 CENTENNIAL. 
A FURTHER APPEAL FROM DR. MASON. 


ES, friend Root, that is just the length, breadth, 
and height of my meaning, as you ask on 
page 342. Atthe time I wrote the article on 
page 341, only one besides yourself had made 
application for space in the Bee and Honey 

Department of the Centennial Exposition at Colum- 
bus. Something has stirred up four more. Per- 
haps it was what I said, and perhaps it was what 
you said. You see, 1’m willing to divide the honors. 
But somebody or something will have to do more 
than has yet been done, or Ohio bee-keepers will 
not make the display of the products of the apiary, 
and of the progress there has been in the century 
in our specialty, that ought to be made. The ap- 
plications have all come from the same county, and 
that is not the county that Columbus is in, either. 
What is the matter with the bee-keepers in the oth- 
er counties of the State? It does seem to me that 
we ought to eclipse every thing of the kind that 
has ever been done on this continent, the Toronto 
exhibition not excepted. This year their premium 
list amounts to about $280, and the Ohio premiums 
amount to $406. Lintend to have some straw hives, 
some log ** gums,” and some box hives with bees in, 
on exhibition, and I hope some others will do the 
same, and you and other supply-deulers can fur- 
nish the modern appliances. 

The Canadian Bee Journal, in mentioning our Ex- 
position, says: ‘Some of us will try to get there; 
but we expect to find an exhibit that knocks the 
Toronto exhibition into the shade. If it does not, 
it will not be the fault of Dr. Mason and A. I. Root, 
who are working hard to make it a grand success.” 





I hope their expectations will be fully realized, and 
it seems to me that it ought not to be much of a 
trick for us Buckeyes to take the starch clear out 
of our Canuck neighbors in this display; and I 
should very much dislike to have them go to our 
exposition and not find an exhibit worthy of us as a 
State. Our premium list is large enough to pay the 
expenses of a large number of exhibitors, and ev- 
ery facility will be furnished them that it is possi- 
ble to furnish, to enable each to make the finest 
display possible, with the least possible expense. 
There will be no more “red tape”’ used than is ab- 
solutely necessary to make things run smoothly, 
and no favor or privilege will be accorded one ex- 
hibitor that will not be shown each and every other; 
and if A. B. Mason makes an exhibit he will get just 
the same privileges that others have, and no more. 

In the awarding of premiums, no favoritism will 
be shown. Competition for premiums is for pro- 
ducers only. Dealers will be furnished space to 
exhibit, but not be allowed to compete for premi- 
ums. 

Friend Root, your suggestions on page 312 are all 
good, and I should be glad to have them all carried 
out. Youridea of “a garden of honey-plants in 
bloom on the grounds,” I like very much; and if I 
lived within fifteen or twenty miles of Columbus 
you would have a chance to send on the plants and 
seeds; but I don’t know of any one at or near Co- 
lumbus who will carry out your suggestions. Can't 
you induce Prof. Devol or W. J. Green, or both, to 
take the matter in hand? 

The next meeting of the N. A. B. K. 8. will be 
held in Columbus, and will be an added inducement 
for bee-keepers to see us ‘‘spread”’ ourselves ina 
grand honey-show; but ‘f we make a “ fizzle”’ of it, 
whose fault will it be? 

Now send on your applications, and ask all the 
questions you choose, and for any information you 
may wish, and I’ll respond most heartily, to the 
best of my ability. Don’t be afraid of annoying 
me, but wade right into this matter with all the 
vim you've got. A.B. MASON. 

P. S.—In a communication from W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, received a few days since, he says: * Don’t I 
wish I lived in Ohio, this year! How TI should en- 
joy doing my level best in making that exposition a 
success! ”’ 

Mr. H. D. Cutting and other “‘ furriners”’ write in 
the same strain; and it will be any thing but funny 
if we are not as much interested in the good name 
of our State as they are. A. B. M. 

Auburndale, Lucas Co., O., May 24, 1888. 


Many thanks, Doctor. If the exhibit is 
not a success, it certainly will not be your 
fault. Just one individual has asked for 
seeds of the honey-plants, and that indi- 
vidual happens to be Dr. Mason himself. 
We have sent him the seeds, telling him 
there would be no charge, and we will fur- 
nish to any. other person (man or woman) in 
the State of Ohio ail the seeds they want 
to raise the plants from, to be taken to the 
Ohio Centennial for exhibition. We will 
also try to have some plants there of our 
own. Now, then, who will see to having 
the groun nicely prepared, ready to re- 
ceive them? It needs a florist or expert 
market-gardener to get to work at it now, 
and have some soil so fry ared that it will 
do honor to the State of Ohio. We are very 
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lad indeed to hear the kind words from 
riends Hutchinson, Cutting, and other 
‘** furriners”’ as you term it. 


——— rl oer 
SETTING OUT PLANTS. 





HOW TO DO IT FAST AND EASY. 





Aman may lend his store of gold or silver ore; 
But knowledge none can borrow, none can lend. 


R. EDITOR:—The above saying is only par- 
tially true, and I will now give to the read- 
ers Of GLEANINGS some experience in set- 
ting out plants, by Capt. Charles Cary’s 
method. Mr. Cary and myself live on ad- 

joining lots in the suburbs of Titusville, and I often 
hear him telling some one how to set cabbage. He 
is so enthusiastic in it that I often have men say to 
me, aside, “That Cary 'san old crank, is he not?’ 
Well, my work is to groom the iron horse at present, 
and I find that it.isacrank motion that sends it 
along the track with speed. When plants of cabbage, 
and that family of cauliflower, Russia turnips, kohl- 
rabi, also beets, are large enough to transplant, if 
there comes a shower, wait till the water has drain- 
ed off and the ground is wet but not muddy. Then 
take your plants, lay them on the ground where 
you wish them to grow (you can drop them as you 
would corn), then with the corner of a hoe takea 
little earth and place on the root, pressing slightly 
with the back of the hoe. For a few days they will 
lieon the ground, but will soon root and hold up 
their heads, and there will be no more loss of plants 
than by taking more pains; and the advantage is 
great, especially at a busy time. A boy of fourteen 
or fifteen set out, without help, day before yester- 
day, over one thousand plants of cabbage. 

In setting on a large scale, if the ground is fur- 
rowed out, as for corn, the plants could be set at 
the side of the furrow, and, with a small boy to 
drop, 8 man could set out thousandsin a day. I 
used to raise vegetables for a living, and I know 
how a person’s back feels after a day's work setting 
plants, and how the knees don’t want to straighten 
out when you get out of bed in the morning, and I 
write this in the interest of those who have a 
* erick in the back,’ or, like Falstaff or Santa Claus, 
are men and women of unbounded stomach. I want 
every one who works a bit of ground to try this 
method this summer. 

A year or two ago Mr. Cary hired a German to set 
out cabbage in his way; and as I was going out the 
next morning I met the German right at the patch. 
He said, 





** Allen, go softly, or you might wake Cary’s cab- 
bage dot has gone off sleep already.” In the fali 
the German was here again, and the cabbages were 
fine. I said, ‘‘ Cary’s cabbages woke up, did they 
not?” } 

“ Laeshgang!’’ he said; “ ya, dot is so, Allen.” 

Titusville, Pa., May 28, 1888. 


A.H. ALLEN. | 

Many thanks, friend A. Your communi- | 
cation may be worth hundreds of dollars to | 
our readers, coming just in time as it does. | 
I would suggest, that, where the ground is | 
not marked out, as in field culture, you | 
stretch a string, and tell the boy to lay the | 
roots of the plants right under the string. | 
Now throw your string off to one side, and | 


cover as you direct. Unless you have tried 
it, and know,I should be afraid that for 
beets, turnips, and plants where we depend 
on the root, the result might be a crooked 
bottom. We once transplanted a lot of tur- 
nips by pressing the rout into the ground 
with a dibble. and at harvest time we had a 
lot of deformities that were very funny, but 
not quite so salable. 


Oo 
THAT GLEANINGS PAPER. 





MRS. CHADDOCK HAS FOUND GLEANINGS PAPER 
HANDY TO HAVE IN THE HOUSE, 





WONDER how many of the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS know what a cheap and handy thing that 
GLEANINGS paper is to haveinthe house. I 
have been using it to write all my manuseript 
on for two years, and I find it very satisfacto- 

ry. I used to have considerable trouble about get- 
ting paper to write on. Common note paper I dis- 
carded long ago (I'd have been a pauper by this 
time if I had kept on using it), and I found a kind 
of linen paper that came in boxes, at 75 cts. a box, 
that was good strong paper; but when a word was 
scratched out it left so thin a place that the writing 
was apt to blot. Then, too, that linen paper was 
too expensive to throw away, and I did not use it 
till I had written every thing on old envelopes, the 
margins of newspapers, and backs of letters. The 
good thing about the linen paper was, that I could 
send ten sheets of it for a three-cent stamp. Since 
I have been using GLEANINGS paper I do not both- 
er to write on scraps of waste paper, but do all my 
writing on fresh clean sheets; and if I spoil one I 
throw it away, as the cost is so little that it does not 
twinge my thrifty soul at all, and take a fresh one. 
At first the family sniffed at GREANINGS paper, and 
would not use it; but when they ran out of all oth- 
er kinds they were glad to try it, and now they use 
it for every thing, almost. The children fasten it 
together at one end and use it for scratch-books at 
school; they draw maps and pictures on it, and put 
on it what the regular examination papers will not 
hold. Minnie gives it out to her pupils just as free- 
ly as if she owned all the paper-mills in the United 
States, or was boss of the “ paper-trust;” and we 
use it to putin the bottoms of pans when baking 
cakes; write all our letters on it, and—our poetry! 
and we can send ten sheets of it for a two-cent 
stamp. I like this GLEANINGS paper; and unless I 
find something that I like better, I shall use it al- 
ways. When using paper in cake-tins, it is not nec- 
essary to cover the pans all over. In most cake- 
tins there is a brown burnt spot that is apt to burn 
before the cake is done. Cuta piece of paper a 
little larger than this spot; grease the pan, stick 
the paper fast,and pour inthe dough. Fora loaf 
cake, line the bottom all over. 
Vermont, Ill. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


My good friend, it is a little consoling to 
my feelings to have you decide asI have 
done. We buy GLEANINGS paper by the 
carload, and get it ever so much cheaper 
than anybody can get small quantities of 
different kinds of paper at stores. It was 
one of my pet projects,a few years ago, to 
have no paper used for any purpose what- 
ever, except GLEANINGs. All the clerks 
were to write on GLEANINGS paper ; all the 
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blank books for writing in were to be'made of 
GLEANINGS paper, ruled and printed in our 
establishment; all the tablets and memo- 
randum-books were to be made of GLEAN- 
INGS paper; all the women were to use it to 
put on their buttery shelves. But so man 

of them were against me I was obliged, sad- 
ly and reluctantly, to give itup. We do use 
it for a great many purposes, however. 
oo" for your hints in regard to the mat- 

2 
ere ee 


CAN A BBE-KEEPER ACCOMPLISH 
MORE BY RESTING OCCASION- 
ALLY? 


ALSO SOMETHING IN FAVOR OF HAMMOCKS. 





HE answers to Question 43 in GLEANINGS 
have given me courage to confess what oth- 
erwise I should never have dared reveal; 
namely, that from spring till fall a hammock 
is looped upon one side of our shop, ready 

at any moment to be swung into position for use. 
One of our oldest and best writers on domestic 
economy has recommended a lounge in every kitch- 
en, affirming that ten minutes of level rest is worth 
thirty in an upright position. Minutes are so 
precious in the apiary during the busy season, that 
in resting as in working one should make the most 
of them. And we have proved, to our own satisfac- 
tion at least, that the hammock, instead of being a 
foolish luxury that no hard-working bee-keeper 
should indulge in, is a positive necessity. Through 
the days of spring and fall,our hammock hangs 
idly on the wall; but when the bees are swarming, 
and comb-building must be seen to, and sections 
taken off and put on, and the muscles begin to ache 
with the constant strain, and the head is dizzy with 
the noonday heat, in the cool shadows of the shop 
swings the hammock to give a few minutes of rest- 
ful support from tired head to tired feet. I should 
like to recommend it to all; but let the sisters, at 
least, give it atrial and report. 

Our bees have all, alas! passed safely through an 
unusually severe winter; but when I think of the 
long weary days to come, I remember also that we 
have a hammock, and take courage. 

May 9, 1888. NELLY LINSWIK. 


My good friend, your argument has caus- 
ed me to change my opinion ; in fact, I have 
had some experience since I gave an opin- 
ion on this matter of Question 43. ery 
likely, however, the effect depends greatly 
on the general health of the proprietor of 
the mere Where one is feeling perfectly 
well, he can, without much fatigue, or, per- 
haps, without much injury, work hard ten 
hours a day or even more. Terry, however, 
pic magn? questions whether anybody will 
gain in the long run by working more than 
ten hours a day. For almost a year past, I 
have been unable to get through with my 
work in the office without going over to the 
house once or twice a day, and stretching 
myself on the lounge. A great many times 
when I start for my resting-place I feel al- 
most satisfied that my usual short nap can 
not possibly set me up in good working trim 

in this time. I am surprised to find, 
however, that almost, if not quite every 





time, after I have had asleep of fifteen or 
twenty minutes, the faint and exhausted 
feeling has all gone, and I am ready to con- 
sider almost any thing, and be pleasant and 
ood natured about it besides. Well, 
rave not thought to try a hammock. I 
have found out, however, that, to have the 
sleep come quick} , I need a certain amount 
of fresh air; and when real warm weather 
comes I think quite likely a hammock, in the 
open air, will fill the bill. Then Huber and 
all the rest will not have to walk on tiptoe, 
and whisper to one another, “ Sh-h-h-h-h! 
papa is asleep.’’ You see, our ron are 
very kind to me when! am used up; and 
by having that hammock, say off undera 
tree out of the way, I shall be doing a kind- 
ness to them; and I should never have 
thought of it if you had not made the sug- 
gestion. I say, most emphatically, it does 
pay to rest thoroughly when you are used up. 


LLL  ——— 


HAIR-SNAKES. 





HAIRS NEVER TURN TO SNAKES. 





ROF. A. J. COOK:—The inclosed speimen of 
worm (I guess) was found in moist clay on 
the bank of a small tributury of the Alle- 
gheny River here in McKean Co., Pa. Even 
when first found, if laid where it was dry for 

a few minutes it became stiff and apparently dead; 
but if put in water or mud it soon began wriggling 
again. As it is, to us, both rare and curious, we 
send it to you, hoping to learn something more 
about it. The worm was found yesterday. By 
measuring as accurately as we conveniently could, 
we found it to be about six inches long. 

Lurabee, Pa., May 11, 1888. A. F. BEACH. 

Prof. Cook replies : 

The worm sent by A. F. Beach is one of the 
Gordii, or hair-worms, or hair-snakes. These are 
true worms, and so belong with the tape-worms, 
trichina, and, more distantly, with leeches and 
angleworms. Whoof us has not heard how these 
come from horse-hairs which have fallen into some 
rain-water barrel or pool? Of course, we in these 
days of wider scientific training know better. We 
know that wheat does not turn to chess; that fire- 
weeds never grow unless there are seeds in the 
earth, and that no animal comes from a horse-hair, 
unless an egg had been previously glued to it. 

These Gordii have a marvelous life-history. They 
lay their tiny eggs in water. These hatch, and en- 
ter some gnat larva, or maggot, and grow upon the 
substance of the wriggler. Then they pass intoa 
fish, and lastly into some luckless grasshopper or 
cricket. I have seen our common cricket just full 
of the mature hair-worms. These unfortunate ip- 
sects hop into some pool or vessel of water. Why, 
we know not, unless forsooth to quell the fever 
caused by the gnawing; or, mayhaps, tired of such 
a life, they are bent on suicide. However it may 
be, it is just what the worms need, for now they 
wriggle and tie themselves into all sorts of queer 
knots; hence the name, Gordii, from the Gordion 
knot which the great general untied. Here, too, 
they lay their eggs. 

We often think of worms as very degraded crea- 
tures; but, as we see, they are very wonderful. | 
find my students often wild with enthusiasm in 
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studying these worms. Tape-worms, for instance, 

are very simple, but curious as almost any animal 

wecan mention. Every thing in nature is wonder- 

ful. *“O Lord, how wonderful are all thy works! in 

wisdom bast thou made them all.” A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


Thanks, friend Cook. But why did you 
not tell us something about the particular 
point that friend Beach alludes to—that 
these snakes, when dry, become apparently 
dead? I wonder if it is not hibernation. 
But when wet up they are all right again. 
How long will they hibernate if kept dry? 
Will somebody tell us about it? 


——— ee —t 
BLACK, OR GERMAN BEES. 








FRIEND DOOLITTLE HAS BEEN TESTING THE BEST 
STRAINS OF OUR NATIVE STOCK. 





OR years back we have been told about the 
vreat difference there was in the black, or 
German race of bees, as to color, disposition, 
ete., some claiming that there was a little 
black bee that was nearly worthless, while 

from the same race of bees there could be obtained 
alarge brown bee that was equal,if not superior 
tothe Italians. Others claimed that, if we would 
have the best, we must get the light gray bee, and 
still others were equally sure that the dark gray 
bee, of the same race, was far ahead of any other bee 
there was. Being anxious to have the best bees in 
the world, I have’ tried every and all kinds that 
have ever been brought to the U. 8. except the 
Egyptians; and I wish to say that, all things con- 
sidered, I prefer the Italians to any of the rest, be- 
lieving that they combine more good qualities, and 
have fewer poor traits, than any other bees which 
have so far reached our shores. But I have wan- 
dered a little. Some four years ago I began to try 
allof these different strains of the black, or Ger- 
man bee, to see what there was iu the different 
claims put forth for them, and how these bees, 
brown, gray, etc., differed from the bees kept by 
our fathers; and I must say, without desire to hurt 
anybody's feelings, that I can not detect the slight- 
est difference in any of them, or between them and 
the bees I formerly kept before I became acquaint- 
ed with the Italians; and this, after having queens 
from all the States where the claim has been made 
that a different strain of the black bee existed. 
The last tried was the large brown bee of Arkansas, 
which I got last August or September. As the 
queen came late, she did not lay any eggs after she 
came; and as the bees wintered in that splendid 
condition which Bro. Clarke feels disposed to call 
**hibernation,”’ no young bees were reared till aft- 
er they were set out of the cellar. To-day | have 
been looking at them, and carefully comparing 
their color, actions, etc., with the others, with the 
result spoken of above. In these examinations 
there was one thing that came under my notice 
which I wish to tell the readers of GLEANINGS 
about. 

Having tired of those 1 had last fall, I changed 
their queens in October; and as they had not rear- 
ed brood during the winter, less than one-fourth of 
the bees were young Italians in these cases, and 
about the same proportion of young black bees in 
the other case. When I opened the colonies where 
the young Italians were, they stood their ground 





on the combs, the same as all Italians will, while a 
little too much smoke or alittle jar would set the 
black bees to running pellmell ovér these young 
yellow fellows, tosuch an extent as to nearly knock 
them off the comb; still they would run or stir only 
as they were carried with the multitude that was 
surging by. To tell it as it is, I had a feeling of 
pride come over me for the good behavior of these 
young fuzzy little chaps, which showed so much 
more steadfastness than their older companions. 

Upon going to the colony where about one-fourth 
of the bees were young blacks, I found things just 
the reverse. Here the young bees would dodge 
about among the older Italians, run down to the 
bottom of the combs, and tumble off on the ground 
or into the hive, according to where the comb was 
held; and when I came to the queen she was 80 
nervous and fidgetty that it was no pleasure to look 
at her; yet the older Italians stood their ground, 
never seeming to care how badly their younger 
sisters and mother were frightened. 

The pleasure with which Italians are handled is 
alone quite a large item in their favor, which I had 
partly overlooked till I got these black bees. I am 
well aware that this trait makes it easier to get the 
combs free of bees while working for extracted 
honey, yet I could not think of tolerating this run- 
ning nuisance in the black bees for the sake of get- 
ting them off the combs a little more easily. Be- 
fore swarming time arrives I shall supersede this 
last black queen, and henceforth keep nothing but 
the Italians. 

In only one thing do the black bees excel the 
Italians, according to my experience; that is, they 
will cap their combs a little whiter than any other 
race Of bees with which Iam acquainted; butthey 
use much more wax in doing it, so that, while their 
combs look prettier, there is a loss in wax to nearly 
balance the looks. The claim that they enter the 
surplus apartment more easily than any of the 
yellow races has no weight with me, for, with my 
management, any of the races do not hesitate to go 
into the sections as soon as honey is to be had 
from the fields in sufficient quantities for practi- 
cal work there. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., May 15, 1888. 


1 am very glad, friend D., that you have 
taken this matter in hand, and made a prac- 
tical test. Whenever these brown, or Ger- 
man bees, have been extolled, I have had a 
sort of feeling that, if carefully tested, they 
would not prove much different from our 
common bees, although I have never had 
the time nor inclination to make the test. 
Just as soon as [ received those first Italians 
from father Langstroth, and saw how civil 
and peaceable they were, I made up my 
mind that | never wanted any more of the 
crazy-acting blacks. You have narrated, 
more vividly than I could possibly have 
done it, the difference in behavior; and I 
agree with you, that this one thing alone, 
providing the Italians had no other merit, 
would be asufficient recommendation to in- 
duce me to adopt them. I have been pleas- 
ed in the same bel with the Light Brahma 
fowls. I can pick them up and set them 
down, and do what I Pre with them, and 
they do not act seared out of their wits, and 
raise the whole neighborhood by their 
squalling. ; 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM 
SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 


A LAND FLOWING WITH MILK AND HONEY; TRULY 
THE ELDORADO OF THE SOUTH. 





HE short item in GLEANINGS of March Ist, 

* Encouraging for Florida,’’ on page 178, 

brought us so many letters of inquiry that 

it would be a task to answer all. It has been 

suggested by one of the inquirers that an 

article be written, giving more information con- 

cerning this part of Florida, for GLEANINGS, which 
1 will do as briefly as I know how. 

NOT EXCESSIVELY HOT. 

Some have asked, “ Don’t you find the summers 
excessively warm so far South?’ I think it can be 
truthfully said, the summer season is more pleas- 
ant here than atthe North. When out of doors in 
summer, the heat of the sun is felt perhaps more 
than there; but men work at all times of day in 
summer, and do not complain any more of heat 
than at the North, and it is always comfortable in 
the shade. A neighbor of ours said their thermom- 
ter hanging in the hall never went above 94° last 
summer. 

THE FRUITS AND FAT OF THE LAND ; STRAW- 

BERRIES FOR SIX MONTHS. 

It is asked by another, “ What do you find to live 
on?” Wecan have strawberries six months inthe 
year; blackberries in their season; figs, bananas, 
pine-apples, guavas, which is one of the best of 
fruits, and can be used in all the ways we use ap- 
ples and peaches. They grow on bushes, and do 
not require any special care after planting ouf, as 
do oranges; grapes, too, are grown here; also wild 
grapes are plentiful in their season. It is thought 
peaches will do well here, and are being tried. A 
few persons have had them to bear. Pears, also, 
are being tried. A great variety of fruits can be 
grown very successfully here. ‘Sweet potatoes, 
and Irish, all have; also cabbage, tomatoes, let- 
tuce, onions, egg-plant, okra, watermelons, sugar- 
cane, rice, pumpkins, squashes, and peanuts. 
Poultry can be raised the year around. Chickens 
and eggs bring good prices. We can have fresh 
milk and butter, and many things which I have 
not time to mention; but, remember, it is by 
grubbing and digging and cultivating and harvest- 
ing that we have the good things of this land. 
Those who like to hunt can find deer, turkey, rab- 
bits, squirrels, and quails; but deer and turkey are 
very shy and hard to get. We live half a mile from 
the Caloosahatchee River, and from that and the 
many creeks can be taken fish, which are plentiful 
and good, 

SHIPPING FACILITIES NOT THE BEST. 

Some ask, “Can you ship your honey anywhere 
to sell without having transportation charges eat it 
allup?” To ship by rail through Florida would 
leave the shipper no large profits; but to ship to 
New Orleans yia gulf and thence northward, it is 
probable that fair profits may be realized. Ves- 
sels for New Orleans touch at different points on 
the coast; and if the $25,000 is appropriated that is 
asked of Congress to make our river safe for navi- 
gation, we shall then be able to connect with those 
steamers of the gulf. 

ORANGE-GROWING, 

Another asks, “ Does it take long for anorange- 
grove to come into bearing?” We think it not the 
best plan to depend on oranges alone, but a variety 





of fruits, which can be raised between the oranges. 
I don’t know about the profits of orange-raising. 
It takes from seven to ten years for them to come 
into bearing. 

SNAKES, MOSQUITOES, ETC., NOT TROUBLESOME. 

There are not many large poisonous snukes. 
There are some, but not often seen. Mosquitoes 
are not very troublesome here, but on the coast 
they are. Fleas will be plentiful if encouraged by 
having hogs and dogs around; but we are troubled 
very little by either. We are not much troubled 
with flies, and we have a very few. Mosquitoes are 
worst in the rainy season, which begins the first of 
June and lasts till September—not a long drizzling 
rain, but a lively thunder-shower, generally in the 
afternoon, and then all is bright until the next 
afternoon. 

THE TIMBER ; DRINKING-WATER. 

The land is not rolling. The timber is principal- 
ly pitch-pine, cypress, cabbage-palmetto, ete. 

Drinking-water is caught in cisterns; and if the 
tank is put ina shady place, good water may be 
had all the year, and, in the rainy season, have it 
fresh every day. 

COST OF HOUSES AND LAND. 

Dwelling-houses cost about the same as in some 
parts of the North, and they can be made vermin 
and insect proof by using screens in doors and win- 
dows. We are more free from serious diseases 
than at the North. Those who come here afflicted 
with lung trouble or catarrh will find this climate a 
help, as we know from experience. Our lands, 
some of them, are good, and some parts will yield 
fairly with fertilizer, which can be had at a reason- 
able price. Unimproved river-front land is from 10 
to 25 dollars per acre. It costs from 15 to 25 dollars 
to hire land cleared. Improved land, river front, 
can be had at from $25 and more per acre, and will 
grow any thing that will grow in this climate. 

FLOWERS AND GREEN LAWNS THE YEAR ROUND. 

Bees can be bought reasonably here at this time. 
To the ladies, I would say here you can have flow- 
ers blooming all the year outdoors. Our lawns are 
bright with beautiful flowers, and our verandahs 
are adorned with climbing roses, honeysuckles, or 
some of the many other climbers we have here. It 
is delightful to know, when we plant, we can have 
things grow without trouble of protection from 
frost; but sometimes we do have frost that kills 
very tender flowers and vegetation. 

HOW TO GET HERE. 

Those wishing to reach this country can get tick- 
ets to Punta Gorda. There take the steamer for 
Myers, which is 25 miles by water and 18 by land; 
then come up the river with the mail-carrier, or 
perhaps find a boat coming up. We have no hotel. 
Board can be had at from $2.50 to $4.00 per week. 

A SCHOOL AND A CHURCH. 

At Alva is a schoolhouse, where there is preach- 
ing twice a month by the Methodists, and a public 
school. There are not many people here, but those 
we have are good neighbors and citizens. 

I will close by hoping I have truthfully repre- 
sented all that I have written about, and that some 
good people will find it agreeable to come and live 
among us, for we are anxious for more neighbors. 
Ours is a newly formed county, and named Lee. 
Myers is the county-seat. Mrs. DAvip HADLEY. 

Alva, Fla., Apr. 4, 1888, 

My good friend Mrs. H., we are indebted 
to you for your very careful report in re- 
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gard to Florida; but | am inclined to think 
that you would find it pleasant almost any- 
where. I judge so from the tone of your 
writing. Well, now, it is a sad fact that 
there are some people who will complain, no 
matter where you put them. If they go to 
Florida, they come back in disgust, and 
sometimes live their lives out in the same 
way. Itis a grand thing to have the re- 
sources of every part of our United States 
fully developed and brought out; but it isa 
grander thing to find things to be thankful 
for, and pleasant neighbors, wherever we 
happen to be. 
Oe  — 


THE HONEY EXHIBIT AT THE TRI- 
STATE FAIR. 





DR. MASON TELLS US ABOUT IT, AND OUR ARTIST 
SHOWS US HOW [IT LOOKED. 





RIEND ROOT:—You ask me to give a descrip- 
tion of the picture of the exhibit of honey at 
the Tri-State Fair, Toledo, last September. The 
most important part of the exhibit, of course, 
is the exhibitors, four of whom sit in a row in 

the foreground as if they were waiting for ‘‘ some- 
fin.”’ The one on the left is my son Ellis, whom you 
saw here four or five years ago. The one to his left 
is Mr. A. M. Gander, of Adrian, Mich.; and if you 
don’t know that the next one is “our mutual 
friend’ W. Z. Hutchinson, I’m sure I'll not tell you. 
The one on the right, perhaps you will not recog- 
nize; and for fear you may not, I will simply sug- 
gest that it is intended to represent ** yours truly.” 

The exhibit of comb boney in crates on the shelves 
at the left, a portion of which is hidden by what is 
in front, is the product of the apiary of a bee-keep- 
er and fruit-raiser who is over 80 years old, Mr. L. 
Eastwood, of Waterville, O., who has contributed 
something toward a display for seven or eight years. 

The large pyramid at the left is Mr. Hutchinson's 
exhibit of comb and extracted honey. To the left 
of the pyramid stands his book-case, filled with bee- 
literature; and tothe left of that, an observatory 
hive with bees init. In front of this sits a crate of 
comb honey, with three of Root’s painted, lettered, 
and varnished tin pails, filled with honey, belonging 
to my son. On the floor to the right of the pyramid 
are samples of comb and extracted honey, entered 
for best quality by Mr. Hutchinson. The pyramid 
is decorated with beeswax hearts, strung on a blue 
ribbon. He took enough premiums to pay all ex- 
penses, and fair pay for his time. ; 

On the shelves, beginning just where the left side 
of Mr. H.'s pyramids hides the view, and extending 
along the shelves as far as the comb honey shows, 
was Mr. Gander’s exbibit of comb and extracted 
honey. About half of this exhibit is hidden by the 
pyramid. This scarcely seems possible by looking 
at the picture; but when I tell you that twelve or 
fifteen bee-keepers could sit behind the shelves and 
eat their picnic dinner, and that the shelves are 
about seven feet high, it shows a different face; 
but such is the fact. 

Mr. Gander’s exhibit did not show to as good ad- 
vantage as it would had not the pyramid been in 
the way; but that did not lessen his chances of get- 
ting premiums, of which he took all to which he 
was entitled. He isan expert in raising fine comb 
and extracted honey, and has a knack of display- 
ing every thing to the best advantage. 





Just beyond and above Mr. H.’s head, and to the 
right of the Vandervort mill, by looking closely you 
may see a glass pyramid of extracted honey, about 
three and a half feet high, and sixteen inches square 
at the bottom. The pyramid of shelves at the right 
is four feet square, and about four feet high, load- 
ed down with extracted honey. On top of this pyr- 
amid is a glass show-case in which is comb honey. 
At the right, where the shelf seems to end, is aright 
angle; and the shelving extends back about ten 
feet, nearly to the wall, just leaving a narrow pas- 
sageway by which to get behind the shelves to rest, 
sleep, visit, or cat. 

Commencing at the right of Mr. Gander’s exhibit, 
and extending around the corner, on the shelves 
toward the wall, is extracted honey, which, with the 
pyramids of extracted honey in front, constitutes 
the exhibits of my son and myself. On the right- 
hand corner of the platform stands, as you see, a 
Given press, with an observatory hive sitting on it; 
and in front are displayed some queens. The honey- 
extractors, hives, bees, etc., were to the right of the 
honey-exhibit, and are not shown. 

Taken all together, it was a fine display—equal, if 
not exceeding, in attractiveness any honey-show I 
eversaw. We have been exceedingly fortunate in 
getting judges. Messrs. Thos. G. Newman, H. R. 
Boardman, and H. H. Overmyer, were the judges 
the first year; and Mr. Newman, Mr. C. F. Muth, 
and the Hon. Mr. Cotton, did the judging the second 
year. For the last four years, Mr. H. D. Cutting 
has been our judge, and we are thorough con- 
verts to the system of judging by experts. 

In all these six years, not a single exhibitor has 
expressed dissatisfaction with the awards. This will 
seem all the more singular when it is known that I 
have all the time been superintendent of the de- 
partment, and one of the largest exhibitors, and se- 
lected the judges. More than once have I taken 
more in premiums than all other exhibitors combin- 
ed. As superintendent, I have never granted A. B. 
Mason any privilege not equally accorded every 
other exhibitor, and our judges have been as true as 
steel. 

These exhibits have been acenter of attraction, 
and a spot around which bee-keepers have congre- 
gated, and visited and become acquainted. 

Auburndale, O. A. B. MASON. 

Friend Mason, the above report, together 
with the picture, gives us pleasure in ~S ree 
many ways. Especially are we gl to 
know that this matter of awarding premi- 
ums can be so managed as te have every 
thing pleasant and harmonious. In the 
same way, there seems to be a good spirit 
among the exhibitors at these tri-state fairs. 
I remember one year, that, when friends 
Vandervort and Pelham were both exhibit- 
ing their foundation-mills, as a matter of 
course each one took pains to mention and 
hold up prominently the good features of 
his machine. Well, it is rather tiresome 
for one to stay right in the same spot two 
or three days and talk right over about the 
same thing; therefore friend Vandervort, 
when he wished to go over the grounds for 
a little recreation, would say to his rival 
and competitor, Mr. Pelham, “ Look here, 
friend P., there isn’t any use of both of us 
sticking right here to these mills all the 
time. I want to run around ; and while I 
am gone, I want to ask you to show people 
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my mill, and answer questions. If you can 
make them believe yours is best, all right, 
and no hard feelings.”” Just think of it, 
friends—a rival manufacturer taking charge 
of a rival’s wares and merchandise, and do- 
ing his best to make sales for said rival! I 
am acquainted with hoth of the gentlemen, 
and I believe they honestly fulfill the script- 
ure text, ‘‘ Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also upon the things 
of others.”” Ido not know how many sales 
of foundation-mills were made; but I do 
know that these two brothers worked right 
along, side by side, in a brotherly way ; and 
my experience has been that our fairs and 
conventions afford the best means in the 
world for having rivals in business get ac- 
quainted, and show a brotherly spirit to- 
ward each other. And now, brother Ma- 
son, I appeal to you if every thing I have 
said is not true. You may perhaps remem- 
ber the circumstance as above stated. It 
certainly is greatly to the credit of both 
friends Vandervort and Pelham. They are 
both rival manufacturers of foundation- 
mills to us; but it affords us pleasure to 
vom a good word for the gentlemen, just 
the same. 
OO 


NOTES FROM MY QUIET NOOK. 





A LETTER FROM OUR FRIEND ANNA HERSELF. 





Our lives are songs; God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure; 

And the song grows glad or sweet or sad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 

DO not think I was ever more surprised than 
when I found that my friend Mrs. Chaddock 
had taken the liberty of introducing me to the 
editor and readers of GLEANINGS. She had 
not given me the least intimation of her inten- 

tion; and therefore the deed was done, and I knew 
nothing of it until I received the magazine contain- 
ing the article. Then, when she had the audacity 
to have my private letter published, I was struck 
with consternation; but she immediately confessed 
her naughtiness (she knew I would have to forgive 
her), and has promised to be on her good behavior 
in the future—on certain conditions which I fear 
will involve your welfare. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. C.I have had the 
privilege of reading many copies of GLEANINGS, 
and have enjoyed them very much indeed. 

The very kind words of Mr. Root to me, and the 
pleasant messages I bave received from several of 
the readers of GLEANINGS, are greatly appreciated. 
One little letter that has come to me from the other 
side of the world, from a missionary in Northern 
China, is particularly precious. It contained some 
Chinese curiosities which I may describe at anoth- 
er time, if you think they would be of any interest. 

If my GLEANINGS friends could call on me they 
would findI am not ‘“‘amyth,” but a reality; for 
notwithstanding the fact that I spend all my days 
on my back, and am very helpless in most respects, 
I am still very much alive. I try to keep up with the 
news of the day, and am fully as much interested 
in what is going on in the world as any of those 
around me; for that is next best to being able to go 
out in the world. And though there are days when 
Iam unable to see callers, when T can see them I 





like to have them ignore my invalidism as much as 
possible. I have often thought it would be an ex- 
ce'lent thing if a law could be passed, prohibiting a 
certain useless but very common fashion among 
mortals; namely, the wholesale detailing and com- 
paring of their aches and pains, and all the ills that 
fiesh is heir to. It certainly does not improve their 
condition, and I firmly believe it is injurious; for it 
is most assuredly an unhealthy subject. 

Among the many helpful sayings of Charles 
Kingsley, I have found one which I think particu- 
larly appropriate and helpful for every day in the 
year; and thinking it may prove helpful to some 
one else, I will pass iton: ** Do to-day’s duty, fight 
to-day’s temptation; do not weaken and distract 
yourself by looking forward to things you can not 
see, and could not understand if you saw them.” 
People are so prone to borrow trouble, and wear 
themselves out in trying to shoulder a cargo of im- 
aginary trials, that they frequently overlook the 
duties of to-day with the many blessings that are 
strewn along their pathway. The more we try to 
forget ourselves and our little worries and trials, 
the more happiness will be ours. God has given 
each one of us some work to do in this beautiful 
world; and though it may be distasteful to us, and 
not at all what we would have chosen for ourselves, 
still, if we trust him, and take up our work cheetr- 
fully, we shall find peace and happiness. 


“ Daily living seemeth weary 
To the one who never works; 
Duty always seemeth dreary 
To the one who duty shirks. 


Only after hardest striving 
Cometh sweet and perfect rest. 

Life is found to be worth living 
To the one who does his best.”’ 


Tpava, lll., May 4, 1888. ANNA B. QUILLIN. 


Many thanks, friend Anna, for the excel- 
lent points you make in regard to talking 
about our aches and pains. The thought is 
more refreshing because it comes from one 
who has suffered so much. You make me 
feel ashamed of myself already. I have 
often thought that this matter of talking 
about our aches and pains and feelings was 
a sort of disease itself. It mostly afflicts 
idle ge og When one has not any ows | 
else to do, Satan is apt to tempt him tof 
into a habit of watching and scrutinizing 
every little pain and ache and indisposition, 
whereas a busy person, especially if he is 
busy working for his fellows, will push 
ahead, ignoring these little twinges, until 
he actually forgets he has them. And I do 
believe that the shortest road, many times, 
to getting rid of aches and pains is to push 
ahead in the general business of the world, 
and to ignore their presence. 1 have many 
times imagined that I was sick ; but on tak- 
ing a look outdoors, and finding how much 
I was needed to get the team started, and 
the men at work, by the time I had been 
rushing around here and there for an hour 
I was astonished to find myself not only 
well but happy, without any aches or pains 
worth s ng about. I have often told 
you that a bee-sting pains you a great deal 
more if you think about it and talk about 
it; and 1 am sure it is so with a great many 
other things. You hit it exactly, my ns 
friend, when you say they are “ unhéalthy”’ 
subjects. May the kind Father sustain you, 
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friend Anna, and may the thought of your | 
cheerfulness amid trials we know little of 
make us brave and strong. I assure you. 
that more than one reader of GLEANINGS 
will mentally thank you for your hopeful 
words, and, I trust, breathe a prayer that 
God may give you grace and strength to 
bear your lot in life. 
_—_—_—_—_—_————EE ee — 


LYMAN C. ROOT. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY P. H. ELWOOD. 

HE subject of this sketch needs no introduc- 
tion to the readers of GLEANINGS. For | 
more than a score of years he has beena | 
prominent bee-keeper before the country, 
and his wide personal acquaintance, his ex- 

tensive correspondenee, and his numerous publish- | 
ed writings have brought him to the knowledge of 
every wide-awake bee-keeper who reads the English 
language. To be thus widely known and recognized | 
as the worthy successor of the late Moses Quinby 
ought to beasource of gratification to Mr. Root, | 
and, in a measure, should repay him forthe sacrifice 
he has made in carrying on the unfinished work of 
that pioneer bee-keeper. 








LYMAN C. ROOT. 


Lyman C. Root was born in St. Lawrence Co., 
N. Y., Dec. 19, 1840. The better part of his educa- 
tion was obtained in‘ brush college;’’ but before 
entering this he had two terms in the academy, two 
in St. Lawrence University, and a course in East- 
man’s Business College, where he graduated in 1865. 
The eight years following he was with Mr. Quinby, 
for the last five years his partner. It was his 
privilege to have been associated with him dur- | 
ing what may be called the transition period of 
modern bee-keeping; during the time of the most 








rapid changes from box to frame hives; the time 
of the dissemination of the Italian bee, the intro- 
duction of the honey-extractor, the invention of 
the Quinby bee-smoker, the adoption of the one- 
comb section, and the perfecting of the new Quin- 
by frame and hive. The various experiments that 
ended in the adoption of comb foundation were 
then in progress, and Mr. Quinby could have had 
no young man with him more enthusiastic and 
more helpful than the cnergetic L. C. Root, who re- 
leased him from business cares, and guve bim the 


| needed leisure for study and invention. These were 
| golden days for Mr. Quinby, well improved; and 


for Mr. Root nothing less, as he recalls the impor- 
tant results obtained. Their supply-business rapid- 
ly grew to large proportions, and it was common 


| for them to buy from three to five bundred colonies 


in box hives in the spring, transfer them to the 


| new hive, and sell them to their customers in the 
| different States. This necessitated a large amount 


of exhausting work; but at this time Mr. Root 
knew nothing of sparing himself, and often did in 
one day what the average man would have taken 
two days for accomplishing. 

In 1873 it was discovered that a rest was needed, 
and in the fall of that year he retired from the part- 
nership and removed to Mohawk. But it seems im- 
possible for a man of his temperament to rest, and 


| we shortly find him extending his bee-business, go- 


ing out in the early morning with his assistants to a 
bee-yard half a dozen miles away, and returning 


| late at night with from two to three or more thou- 


sand pounds of extracted honey—the same process 


| to be repeated the next day. 


After the death of Mr. Quinby, Mr. Root took his 


| supply-business. To all of this must be added his 
| literary work as regular contributor to the Ameri- 


can Agriculturist and the Country Gentleman, with 
frequent articles to all of the bee-journals of the 
country; his presidency of the North American 
Bee-Society, and of the Northeastern Association, 


| with his long and laborious exertions in establish- 
| ing the latter, and finally his re-writing Mr. Quin- 


by’s book—a task on which he expended a greater 
amount of careful conscientious work, and which 
caused him greater anxiety, than though it had 
been entirely his own. For this last work Mr. Root 
was peculiarly fitted by his long residence with Mr. 
Quinby, and knowledge of his methods; and he has 


| performed his task so well that there is to-day no 


better manual of practical bee-keeping in the Eng- 
lish language. 

In keeping bees Mr. Root has preferred to raise 
extracted honey, and to keep about forty colonies 
ina yard. His crop was usually as much per yard 
as his neighbors’ who kept twice the number ina 
place. The most of this excess was due to skillful 
manipulations, improved honey - gatherers, and 
wise selection of locations; but after subtracting 
all these there probably remains something to be 
credited to moderate-sized yards. QOne fall he put 
into the cellar atthe Hildreth yard forty stocks, 
took the same out in the spring without the loss 
of a single colony, and produced from them 9727 Ibs. 
of extracted honey, 4103 lbs. of which was gathered 
in just seven days. Is better evidence needed that 
the author of the ‘New Bee-Keeping”’ is a practi- 
cal bee-keeper? 

Mr. Root takes an active part in every good work 
in the community in which he lives, and he is ready 
to make any possible sacrifice in working to elevate 
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humanity. He takes great interest in temperance 
work, and has been an active member of the Good 
Templars since 1865. My first knowledge of Mr. 
Root came from his making a ten-mile trip and 
back after dark, over almost impassable roads, to 
our little village, for the purpose of organizing a 
Good Templar lodge. Mr. Quinby and _ himself 
were two of those who voted the first Prohibition 
ticket in St. Johnsville (why don’t they change 
that name?) and he has been an active supporter of 
that party ever since. 

In 1869 he was married to Mr. Quinby’s only 
daughter, and his home is one in which intelligence, 
refinement, and happiness reside. I never met any 
one who appreciates his home, family, and friends, 
more than does Mr. Root. His wife has been a true 
helpmate to bim; and in the re-writing of Mr. 
Quinby’s book she took a prominent part in the 
composition of the same—a service she had also 
rendered her father in his last revision. Mrs. Root 
has had entire charge of the education of their two 
daughters, the elder of whom has just passed from 
the home instruction into the high school, while 
the younger will take another year to graduate in 
the home course. 

There are very few men who have had the large 
and varied experience with bees such as has fallen 
to the lot of Mr. Root. I suppose all such could be 
counted upon the fingers of one hand, for there is 
no branch of bee culture, either theoretical or prac- 
tical, with which he is not familiar. He has been 
an extensive producer of both comb and extracted 
honey; is thoroughly familiar with the details of a 
large supply-business, including the purchasing of 
bees in box hives, and transferring and Italianizing 
the same; the rearing and shipping of queens, to- 
gether with a large experimental knowledge anda 
large experience as writer and author. For the 
past year he has resided at the sea-shore, and, his 
numerous friends will be glad to leasn, with health 
much improved; and we all unite in wishing that 
he may be spared to the bee-keeping fraternity for 
many years. P. H. ELwoop. 

Starkville, N. Y. 


Many thanks, friend E. I was somewhat 
acquainted with some of the facts you men- 
tion, and I heartily indorse what you say 
about the book, ‘*Quinby’s New bee-keep- 
ing.’’ Many other writers have written in 
regard to bees; but I think no other author 
has ever been so much of a practical honey- 
producer himself as father Quinby and his 
energetic, go-ahead son-in-law, the subject 
of our sketch. Mr. Langstroth never pro- 
duced any very large crops of honey, if | am 
correct. It did not seem to be quite his 
forte. Neither has Prof. Cook, nor has your 
humble servant. We are, however, think- 
ing of raising a crop of honey this present 
season. Well, for the practical bee-keeper 
the writings of Quinby and L. C. Root are 
of the greatest value. These writers did or 
do practice, year after year, what they 
preach, after a fashion which none of the 
rest of us seem to have been able; that is, 
to prove the truthfulness of our teachings 
by tons of honey. It is true, that we here at 
the Home of the Honey-Bees have built up 
a large business in selling queens and bees, 
and this makes this feature of our book 
valeable. Prof. Cook, from his position, 





gives us scientific facts in regard to the hon- 
ey bee that no other writer does, and so 
with the other authors. There seems to be 
plenty of room, and no need of ee 
and little or no repetition. I never real ly 
understood and appreciated friend L. C. 
Root until I became acquainted with him at 
the bee-keepers’ convention at Albany, N. 
Y. At the close of the first day’s session 
the idea began to impress itself very strong- 
lyon my mind that it was a national mis- 
fortune that many of the great minds of the 
present day are not acquainted with each 
other. For instance, when [ noticed how 
very much alike in spirit were L. C. Root, 
Prof. Cook, Dr. Miller, Dr. Mason, and 
others whom I might mention, I felt bad to 
think that they could not all be present and 
get acquainted with each other. I hope the 
gentlemen will excuse the liberty I have 
taken; but I feel sure it will do no harm. 


Some res ago I wrote to Prof. Cook that 
he absolutely must get a¢quainted with Dr. 
C. C. Miller; and I wrote Dr. Miller the 
same thing. It was not very long after, that 
these two men became such a pair of 
brothers at all our conventions that it was a 
subject of remark. I felt gratified to think 
that my convictions were right; and the 
fact has been impressing itself tpon me for 
along while, that our leading men can not 
afford not to know each other. In this matter 
of temperance alone, which our good friend 
Elwood has alluded to, suppose York State 
is struggling against the evil. L. C. Root 
takes in the condition of affairs, and per- 
haps at times feels almost weighed down 
with needs and responsibilities, especially 
when he takes alook at the young men push- 
ing into manhood in the State of New York. 
Prof. Cook feels the same thing in regard to 
the State of Michigan; Dr. Mason in Ohio, 
Dr. Miller in Illinois. my tea these four 
get together and learn to know each other, 
shake hands all round, and talk over mat- 
ters; why, this very thing of itself doubles 
their mental and physical strength to stand 
up and fight against the evil. I will tell 
you what I should like to see—a little prayer- 
meeting with these four men present. All 
the rest of the world might come too if they 
wished, and I assure you they would be 
welcome. But four just such men, with 
Christ Jesus in all their hearts—yes, with 
Christ Jesus in their midst, who can tell 
what a power they might be for good? 
Now. I presume every State in the Union 
can furnish sucha man. It would be very 
sad indeed if it could not furnish just one. 
But you know I am speaking particularly of 
bee-men, and I shouldn*t wonder a bit if 
that is to be oneof the good things that come 
from these illustrated biographical sketches. 
They help good men to know each other. 
For my part I thank God from the bottom of 
my heart that he has given me the privilege 
of assisting in making good men acquainted ; 
therefore, dear friends, I take pleasure in 
showing to you here our good friend to 
whom we are all deeply indebted—L. C. 
Root; and I don’t want to have you forget 
our other good friend, Mr. P. H. Elwood, 
who has been so kind as to give us this bio- 
graphical sketch. 
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A RAMBLE. 


GETTING OUT AND KNOCKING OFF THE CORNERS. 








T has always been something of a passion with 
me to see noted men. There is something 
about such men to admire and to bring out el- 
evated thoughts. Then, again, I get sick if I 
continue too long at the drudgery of the bee- 

yard, and a drive of a few miles and a visit with a 
kindred spirit has a wonderful toning-up effect. 

I was permeated and surrounded with the above 
feelings when it occurred to me that I had one of 
our bee-men of some note within twenty miles of 
my apiary; and, fixing things for an absence ofa 
few days, my black pony and I were on our way to 
the residence of Mr. Thos. Pierce, of Gansevoort, 
Saratoga Co., N. Y., President of the Eastern N. Y. 
Bee-keepers’ Association. He 
is a retired merchant of 
means,and producer of **A No. 
1”° comb honey. Mr. Pierce’s 
portrait was in the Albany 
Journal during the united ‘ 
gathering of bee-keepers last ~ 
winter, a copy of which is re- 
produced here. 

August 3d found me knock- 
ing for admittance to his man- 
sion on the main street of the 
thriving railroad town of Gansevoort. I found 
him busy packing a hive and fixtures to ship to 
France. 

He has about 100 swarms of bees in as neat and 
clean an apiary as you will find in many days’ drive. 
His hives are not of the regular Langstroth model, 
the frames being deeper. The apiary is nearly sur- 
rounded with buildings. A commodious shop is on 
the west side, with steam-engine, planer, and all 
tools for bee-hive work. Asmall, couvenient honey- 
house is on the north, and a horse-barn near by has 
to receive a considerable overflow in the shape of 
hives and frames. 

Ifound hima very methodical man in his work. 
The hives were neatly arranged in rows, with wide 
avenues between, in which a common scythe could 
be used to keep the grass closely shaven. Each 
hive had an ample shade-board, with wide cleats 
nailed edgewise to the under side, and so spaced as 
to rest on the hive, preventing the retaining of 
moisture. The shade-boards are held down with 
two brickson each board. Mr. P. demonstrated to 
my satisfaction that bricks could be handled easier, 
and looked more useful, than an irregular boulder. 
I tried to impress him with the fact that a boulder 
is more in accordance with the poetical roundness 
so much admired in nature, and that both Bros. 
Heddon and Doolittle used a little pile of them on 
every one of their hives. But my friend has got 
beyond the poetical age, and is firmly wedded to 
his bricks, 

Mr. P. raises comb honey, and indulges in that 
old-time luxury of natural swarming; and I will 
here venture to say, that his swarming-tools are 
more complete and serviceable than you will find in 
any other apiary in the country. Several swarm- 
ing-boxes are attached to poles of various lengths. 
If aswarm commences to alight in an elevated po- 
sition, the long-pole box is brought out. A strong 
iron hook, with a prong to it, is driven into the 
ground where the lower end of the pole wiil come. 
A forked rod about three feet long is also stuck 





PRESIDENT PIERCE, 


into the ground at such a distance from the base as 
to hold the swarming-box up to the cluster. The 
apiarist can sit composedly under the tree, with 
folded hands and complacent smile, and view the 
speedy harvesting of the swarm. : 





PIERCE’S METHOD OF HIVING SWARMS. 


Mr. P. is a warm advocate of the Bingham smo- 
ker; and to start it up quick he uses alcohol for a 
stimulant internally (in the smoker, not in himself). 
J strenuously advocated kerosene, but Mr. P.’s ol- 
factory organ has a distaste for kerosene, and he 
has a pocket-book that can pay for the extra cost. 
But the great mass of us poor bee-men find a little 
kerosene in a common Oil-can answers all purposes. 

I also noticed several buckets of water near the 
aupiary, in which were cork stools for the bees to 
alight on for water. As the apiary was a consider- 
able distance from a stream, these buckets were 
well patronized, and had to be filled often. 

The bees in this apiary are wintered in a deep 
and roomy cellar under a store. The soil is sand, 
and the cellaris dry. Outside the bee-room is a 
small anteroom in which is acoal-stove. This stove 
is provided with a sheet-iron hood, communicating 
with the bee-cellar. In very cold weather a stream 
of hot air is thrown into this cellar. Ventilators 
also connect with the chimney, and a complete 
change of air is thus effected. This cellar is about 
five rods from the R. & 8S. R. R., where a great 
amount of traffic passes at all hours of the day and 
night. Inthe winter the ground shakes so as to 
rattle windows; still the bees in this cellar always 
come out in excellent condition, with but slight 
loss. 

In his house I found his queen presiding with 
as much neatness and precision as good queens of 
the house always exercise. Mr. and Mrs. P. have 
traveled much, and attended various conventions 
of bee-keepers, and have some fine groups of the 
assembled wisdom of the conventions. According 
to previous arrangement, [ put up forthe night 
with my friend, and in company with him madea 
very instructive tour through Saratoga County, 
which | will describe in my next. A RAMBLER. 

Look here, old friend, if you can ramble 
to such a purpose as you have this time, we 
hope you will keep on. The sight of Presi- 
dent. Pierce’s face, even before I got hold of 
your article, revived a host of pleasant rec- 
ollections at that bee-convention, and made 
me in just exactly the mood to want to 
know where he lives, how he fixes his bee- 





hives, and all about his surroyndings. Tell 
friend P. that I think I should be with him 
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on the brick question, only I prefer Concord 
grapevines to any sort of shade-board. I 
am very glad to know that somebody is 
making intelligent use of swarm-boxes on 
poles of different lengths. The rigging for 
holding the pole and box right upin the 
cluster is tiptop. I used to i to stick the 
pole in the ground, so it would stand; but 
when the swarm got on the end of it, it 
would always tip over and make trouble. I 
agree with you, friend, R., in substituting 
kerosene for that other article of commerce. 
Don’t let us have the smell of it around any- 
where, where it might tempt any one who 
has once had a taste for it. Your cork 
stools are also a good suggestion. This 
spring we have been keeping barrels of wa- 
ter right beside our beds of celery-plants, in 
order that we may dampen them often when 
the sun is hot. Well. the bees seem deter- 
mined to drink out of our water-barrels; 
and so many get drowned that the boys 
have already been trying the many different 
kinds of floats. 
rr ep Si 


A NEW FOUNDATION FASTENER. 





GOING BACK TO THE OLD PLAN OF MELTING WAX. 





" HE fastener described herein is the most per- 
fect machine I have ever used for the pur- 
pose. It is far superior to any press, and is 
away ahead of any other system of melted- 
wax fastening that I know of. It works 
easily and rapidly, is perfectly accurate, and costs 
but a trifle to make. 

Its construction is made plain by the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

The frame, X X X X, sup- 
ports the swinging frame, 
A A, which caries the iron 
plate B. This plate is kept xf = 
hot by means of a common 
kerosene lamp having a 
“Leader” burner. The 
lamp is so placed that the 
top of the chimney is about MILLER’S FASTENER. 
5inehes below the iron. The wide piece C, of the 
frame X X, is for the section to rest on, two small 
pieces of iron or tin being nailed to the back of it, 
to prevent the section from sliding too near the 
plate. 

The plate B is inserted in saw-cuts made near the 
top of the swinging frame, and is fastened in place 
by acouple of wire nails. The plate is made of 
light-weight sheet iron. 

The top of the front edge is beveled with a file, 
and rubbed smooth with emery cloth. The under 
side of the front edge is slightly rounded and pol- 
ished. 

To adjust the machine for use, place it on a table 
or cack having a hole through it as large as the in- 
side of frame X X, and fasten it securely. The 
shelf beneath the table for the lamp to rest on 
should be adjusted in front of the swinging frame 
A, so that the frame will just touch its edge when 
hanging plumb. Adjust a “stop”’ beneath the 
table and back of the frame A, at such a distance 
from it that, when it is pushed back, the front edge 
of the iron, B, will be just at the middle of a top- 
bar of a section placed on C, 














The frame A, after being pushed by the foot, re- 
turns toits perpendicular position by means of a 
piece of rubber band attached to it and to the lamp- 
shelf. 

To fasten the foundation on asection, place the 
section on the block C, snug against the two little 
“stops; hold the foundation about where wanted, 
and with your foot push the bottom of the frame A 
from you as far asit will go. This will bring the 
hot iron plate B forward until its front edge is just 
at the middle of the top of section(which is now 
bottom up on C), and at the same.time strike the 
edge of the foundation, melting it; immediately re- 
move your foot and let the iron fly back. Atthe 
instant the iron leaves the top barot section, give 
a slight downward pressure to the foundation. 

On picking up the section, the foundation will be 
found to be securely fastened, exactly in the middle 
of the top-bar. By allowing the thumb and first 
finger of each hand to encircle the sides of the sec- 
tion when holding the foundation, it wi!l be found 
easier to manipulate it. 

Do not use copper for the plate B, as there is 
something about melted wax that acts upon it, turn- 
ing the wax green. ARTHUR C, MILLER. 

Drownville, R. I., Mar. 23, 1888. 
Friend M., your arrangement is quite in- 
enious; but it is a good deal after the 
ashion of one exhibi first at the Mich- 
igan State Convention at Saginaw, and aft- 
erward at the convention in Utica, N. Y., 
only with your machine the hot plate is 
operated by the foot, leaving both hands 
free to manipulate the sections. I was so 
much plea with the way the operator 
worked it at the last convention, that I paid 
$5.00 for the machine ; but our folks put it 
away with the other relics ina Me 4 few 
hours. The first objection was, that it was 
much slower than even the Parker machine. 
The second was that the whole apparatus 
got so hot in the course of an hour or two 
that things melted before we got ready for 
them to melt. Has your machine been used 
right straight along fora day atatime? I 
like the way the foundation hangs when put 
in by these machines, and it alsv holds so 
substantially that you may tear off pieces of 
it without loosening it in any way. 


re ee 


SECTIONS. 





A DEFENSE OF THE FOUR-PIECE. 





AM much surprised that so few of those who re- 
ply to the queries in GLEANINGS should prefer 

the four-piece dovetailed section (see Q. No. 27). 
Again, recently the editor of the American Bee 
Journal said that the four-piece section had 
become obsolete. Such is not the fact. I can point 
outto Mr. Newman men who produce from ten tons 
of honey upward, who use nothing else. In fact, 
Vermont producers, as a rule, prefer them. Mr. 
Muth says, “ The four-piece sections are of the 
primitive order,” and gives, as his reason, that 
“the fact of their being dovetailed makes them too 
limber,” This is the very ground on which the most 
of us who prefer the four-piece, condemn the V- 
groove. Let those of the fraternity who are unde- 
cided, or prefer the V-groove, send to almost any 
of our Vermont supply-men and get a sample; or, 
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better still, a thousand of our poplar four-piece sec- 
tions, and test them impartially. They are fully as 
accurate, more substantial, and whiter, and better 
every way, according to my notion, than the V- 
groove. Ican put together two thousand per day 
of them, and glue every joint, with a boy to supply 
me with the pieces and pack away the sections. 
When dry they are very solid; in fact, they will 
sometimes break before the joints will give. To 
put them together I have a machine like the illus- 
tration below. I made mine in a day, from this 
same picture, as IT had never seen one of the ma- 
chines, 


’ 





DOVETAIL-SECTION GLUER, 


Our Vermont poplar is, I think, the variety which 
Mr. Root describes as the ‘‘quaking aspen.” The 
wood is very white, and is less liable to swell and 
shrink than basswood. Thenit is not so liable to 
brown when exposed to the light, or when it be- 
comes damp. Friend R., have you ever tried the 
Vermont sections enough to know their good points? 
This matter of sections is certainly of practical val- 
ue; andif the one-piece ure really superior to the 
four-piece dovetailed, | do not want to keep on 
using the four-piece. Let us hear from Mr. Green 
in regard to this matter. He prefers the V-groove. 

Query.—Shall I make the change from the four- 
piece dovetail section to the one piece V-groove? 
Who will help me to solve it? 

Larrabee’s Pt., Vt. 


Friend L.,.if you can put together 2000 a 
day, and glue every joint, and that without 
help, you have certainly gut hold of a very 
good wing. I agree with all you say in re- 

ard to the sections made of white poplar ; 

ut they can not well be made of one piece, 
on account of the peculiar nature of the 
lumber. I presume the majority of bee- 
keepers would put together tive one-piece 
sections where they could put together and 
glue even one of your kind. But I do not 
mean by the above that one individual can 
put together 10,000 in a day. We once had 
such a machine as you describe , but melted 
glue, with us, always made «dauby work. 
You have become accustomed to the four- 
piece glued section, and | certainly would 
not make a change to the one-piece until 
testing the matter on a small scale. If I am 
correct, the machine you illustrate was for- 
merly made by our good friend A. E. Ma- 


JOHN H. LARRABEE. 





num. We have reproduced the engraving 
from a print sent us by friend L. 


Sry re 


A HOME-MADE MACHINE FOR MAKING 
PERFORATED ZINC. 


FRIEND REESE’S CONTRIBUTION. 





HE accompanying cut you have had made 
from a rough drawing of my home-made 
perforating machine is so very good that a 
further description seems hardly necessary; 
but I will mention a few of the details that 

will greatly assist any one who may desire to copy 
or improve on the plan. The size of the hard-wood 
block will be governed somewhat by the width of 
sheets one would wish to perforate. If for full- 
size honey-boards, the block should be from 4 to6 
inches thick and 16 inches wide. Saw out the jaw 
J, about 2% inches, and 10 inchesin. You can then 
perforate a sheet 16 inches wide by reversing the 
sides. 




















REESE’S ZUNC-PERFORATING MACHINE. 


The punch A or N isa flat bar of steel about ; to 
\% inch thick, 15 inches wide, and 10 inches long. 
The sheath, or box, B or M,is molded of babbitt 
metal around the stee] bar, or punch, N, in the usu- 
al way. By painting the bar N,and running the 
hot metal around it while the paint is fresh, and 
the puint wiped off after molding, it will make a 
nice fit. This box, M, need not be so heavy as the 
drawing indicates, as there is very little strain up- 
on it. 

The lever, F, is made of hickory, 4 in. thick, and 
the under side of the half-circle is shod with a strip 
of hoop iron, to make a solid bearing against the 
top of punch A; and the face of the block where 
the Jag screw E fastens the lever F on to it is part- 
ly covered with a thin sheet or plate of iron to pre- 
vent the lag screw Efrom getting loose, as this is 
where the heavy strain comes. 

To make and adjust the steel die L requires some 





nice work and patience, as the punch A must fit 
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the die L very accurately to do nice work. It may 
be more easily made of a thin steel plate \% inch 
thick, 1 inch wide, and 3% inches long, filed with 
beveled edges so it will fit firm when let in the 
table top, and a countersunk screw-hole in each 
end to keep it in place. To make the oblong holes 
in the die L, I use a Morse twist-drill bit, yy) inch in 
size; draw a straight line lengthwise through the 
center of the plate L, then drill the holes along the 
line, file out the spaces, and square up the corners. 
The die should be let in a hard-wood board 16 to 18 
inches wide, and 24 inches long; also the parallel 
guide K should be attached to this board, and the 
whole thing adjusted under the punch A, and 
screwed fast to the jaw J. The loop, or shoe, D, 
made of hoop iron, plays an important part, as it 
frees the punch from the zinc, and leaves it clear 
to be moved forward under the punch. The width 
of the lines between the perforations may be regu- 
lated by the guide K, to as wide or narrow, as any 
one may desire. The size and shape of the per- 
forations may be varied according to each one’s 
ideas or fancy as to what they think right. The 
engraving below shows asample of the zinc made 
on the machine. 


The spring C, foot-pedal H, hole I, and short piece 
of stiff wire connecting the punch and lever, are 
all so vivid in the cut that any one will understand 
at a glance. 

This seems an opportune time to mention that I 
have been experimenting with a variety of all-met- 
al honey-boards set in wood frames with a haif 
bee-space on both sides, and perforated so as to 
embrace the break-joint principle; that is, one or 
more rows of perforations to come over the center 
of each top-bar of the brood-frames, and the space 
between the row or rows of perforations left solid 
zine. I claim this method will obviate the expense 
of wood slats, as I can undoubtedly make this 
board so it will not sag in the center. 


JOHN 8. REESE. 
Winchester, Ky., May 1, 1888. 


Friend R., I am sure we owe you a vote of 
thanks for telling us how simply such a 
machine may be constructed. Your guide 
for the bar A is exceedingly ingenious. I 
think, however, I would have a different ar- 
rangement where the lever E acts with the 
pon. It makes a good deal of friction 
xy crowding the bar A so much to one side. 
If, however, the press is so arranged that, 
when the metal is to be cut, your toggle- 
joint, as such arrangements are called, at E, 
is almost straightened out, it may perhaps 
work with great power, and with but little 
friction. I am inclined to think it would 
take quite a mechanic to make such a 
machine work nicely. But many of our best 
bee-men are mechanics, and we shall there- 
owe or considerable home-made perforat- 
ed zinc. 





QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY-BOARDS. 





HOW TO MAKE THEM ; FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON 
THE WOOD-BOUND HONEY-BOARD. 





N running over a lot of matter the other 
day, awaiting insertion, we ran across 
the following article. You will see 
that it is dated Jan. 16. While we have 
been studying on this honey-board for 

the past year or so, friend Reese has been 
working on the same problem for at least 
half of that time, and probably longer. We 
will say to some of our readers, that we do 
not claim that the honey-board which we il- 
lustrated in our last. issue was an invention 
mee oJ a combination of old principles. 
Such honey-boards as we illustrated (at any 
rate not differing in important features) we 
made as much asa year and a half ago ; but 
for various reasons during that time we did 
not see fit to give it to the public. These 
latter remarks are not made for the benefit 
of friend Reese, but for the information of 
one of our correspondents who seems to 
think we appropriated the idea from an ar- 
ticle of his in the last issue. 

Editor Gleanings :— 

By far the best and cheapest way to make a 
queen-excluding honey-board is by making a 
wooden rim or frame just the size of the top of 
your hive, thickness of frame to be governed by 
the bee-space each one may desire, as well as the 
style of hive used, corners of frame halved, or 
Simplicity style, like Mr. Root’s 5-cent rim illus- 
trated in his catalogue, page 22. I use, on my 
square-joint hive, a frame % inch thick, which 
gives me % bee-space above and below the zinc, 
which fits into a narrow saw-kerf put half way 
through the wooden frame from the inside, and is 
nailed securely with small wire nails which pass 
through the wood and zine. You will understand 
there are no wood slats or narrow strips of zinc 
(they are fussy, expensive, and unnecessary) about 
this board, buta single sheet of zinc such as Mr. 
Root advertises on page 23 of his catalogue, except 
it is cut the proper size to fit in the wood frame. 
The zinc can be put in soit will not sag, by laying 
a piece of thin board under the zinc to keep it on 
a level with the saw-kerf in the frame; and when 
nailing the zinc into the frame, press the two sides 
together slightly as you nail, and the zinc will al- 
ways be as tight asadrumhead. The zinc may al- 
so be nailed on the outside (top or bottom) of the 
frame in the same manner, instead of in the saw- 
kerf, which will give the full bee-space on one side 
only. 

Now, the great advantage of this solid zinc honey- 
board over the slats and strips is, that they can be 
thoroughly cleansed very rapidly of all propolis, 
wax, etc.,and is much more rapidly and cheaply 
made than the slatted board. A good way to clean 
the board is to lay the zinc on asmooth surface, 
and scrape it off with an old case or butcher knife, 
or one of Mr. Root’s ten-cent honey-knives. The 
5-inch saw I use for making the narrow kerfs in the 
wood frame is made of heavy tin, and stands up 
to the work on my foot-power saw wonderfully. 
Do not le? some one try to persuade you that this 
zine honey-board will be too cold or too warm, as, 
when the weather is warm enough for surplus hon- 
ey, the bees will take care of the temperature in- 
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side the hive, provided they have a proper en- 
trance and a shade-board in very warm weather. 
Winchester, Ky., Jan. 16, 1888. J.S. REESE. 
Friend R., you have given us a good 
point. Those metal honey-boards will cer- 
tainly clean and scrape off better than the 
wood-zine board. 
TO 


A LETTER FROM FRIEND GALLUP 
ONCE MORE. 


HE IS STILL ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT CALIFORNIA. 





DITOR GLEANINGS:~—I am receiving quite a 
number of inquiries about bee-keeping, etc., 
in California, and they ask if it is a fact that 
the law prevents keeping bees in the valleys. 
The city council of Los Angeles passed an 

ordinance imposing a fine of $500 for keeping bees 
in the city limits. Within two weeks after the pass- 
age of said ordinance a swarm was discovered in 
the tower of the court-honse, two swarms in Tem- 
ple Block, two in the U.S. Hotel. The fact is, there 
are probably 200 or 300 swarms in the city limits to- 
day. They locate in chimneys, cornices, casings, 
cliffs, or trees, in squirrel-holes, in churches, stores, 
ete. They are perfectly sat home in this climate. 
Now we see them clustered on trees, bunches of 
weeds, etc. They are independent of human laws 
and ordinances. Yet do not suppose that they area 
nuisance, except at fruit-ripening, when they eat 
up lots of ripe fruit. 

We have had abundance of rain, and the growth of 
vegetation and wild flowers is immense, so the bee- 
keepers are expecting a large harvest this season. 
Swarming is in full blast in most of the apiaries; 
still, the higher one is located up on the mountains, 
the later the swarming commences. Our highest 
mountains are now covered with snow. It is a 
novel sight to eastern people. Here in the valleys 
we have the golden orange inall its beauty, the 
trees loaded with ripe fruit and blossoms, contrast- 
ed against the dark green of the foliage. The 
whole atmosphere in the vicinity of the orchards is 
filled with rich perfume, and almost perpetual 
snow right in sight. The dark beautiful green of 
the foot-hills, and the dense growth of vegetation 
in the entire valley, is seen, and yet in midsummer 
all this is changed outside of the tilled or settled 
portion of the country. I wish all to understand 
that no one can form a correct opinion of this 
country, its prospects, capabilities, etc., until he 
has been here at least one year; and I know of no 
one who has resided here one year who has any de- 
sire to live east of the Rockies; still, every one 
must see for himself. All can not see with my 
eyes. No one can possibly form any correct idea of 
this rich country’s development within the next 
five or ten years. It has been immense for the past 
five vears; and the more it is known, with its in- 
comparable climate, the more people will come 
here to make it their home. Come and see for 
yourselves. Do not take my word for any thing. 

Santa Ana, Cal., April 12, 1888. E. GALLUP. 

Well, old friend, have you, too, been hi- 
bernating all this time? or is the beautiful 
climate of California so enticing that you 
do not have time to write for the bee-jour- 
nals? I expect to visit mv brothers, near 

San Diego, next October or November; and 
if you are not too far away I may try to 
hunt you up. 





WATER FOR BEES DURING SHIP- 
MENT. 





FRIEND FLANAGAN REVIVES AN IMPORTANT 
MATTER, 


NY one who has ever bought bees that have 
had to be packed and sent any considerable 
distance, especially if the weather was hot, or 
the colonies strong, has noticed with what 
avidity the little fellows lapped up the water 

that some considerate one has sprinkled over them: 
and on opening the hive a quick observer would at 
once remark the total absence of all uncapped 
larvee, and, in many cases, the destruction of the 
capped but immature brood, resulting in quite a 
loss to the receiver. Many old hands at shipping, 
place a sponge, saturated with water, others a com- 
mon sack or cloth, on the top of the hive, wet with 
water; but these methods are imperfect, except 
for very short distances, as the outside of the 
sponge or cloth soon dries out, and the moisture is 
not accessible to the bees. The cloth or sack also 
obstructs ventilation, which is a very important 
item in hot weather. Some have tried tin tubes 
filled with water; but none, so far as my knowledge 
extends, have been practical for long distances. 
Now, I have hit on a plan that to me is an excellent 
one, and has been attended with most excellent re- 
sults. It is simply to take an empty comb, or, if 
the colony or colonies to be shipped are very 
strong, two of them, and fill them with water as 
Dr. C. C. Miller and others do with syrup when they 
want to feed their bees. Butif you do not know 
how that is I will tell you howl doit. I take a tub, 
or vessel large enough to hold the comb in a hori- 
zontal position. Take a common sprinkling-pot; 
fill it with water, and hold it three or four feet 
above the comb. In a moment the comb on one 
side will be filled. Turnit over and fill the other 
side. Give ita little shake, to throw off the water 
that may adhere on the outside, then place it in the 
shipping-case or bive, on the outside of the frames 
of brood and honey (one on each outside if two 
combs are used, which is the best plan, if the colo- 
ny is a very strong one). Fasten as you do the oth- 
er frames, and you will have no trouble by the bees 
sucking dry the immature larv, or suffering from 
thirst. You will find it profitable as well as hu- 
mane to do so, as the one receiving the bees will at 
once see the difference in the strength of the colo- 
ny and its superior condition, for it will, if not too 
roughly handled, continue to breed as if at home. 

The one who sends his bees so they will arrive at 
their destination in the best possible condition will 
get the greatest number of orders, and do the larg- 
est business, other things being equal. This meth- 
od is simple, practical, and is not atheory by any 
meuns. Only yesterday I received a letter froma 
party living in the northwestern part of Manitoba, 
Canada, who had tried to get other parties to send 
bees and insure their safe delivery, but failed to do 
80, no one being willing to run the risk. He writes: 
‘*The bees were delayed eight days, and I was sure 
they would all be dead; but what was my surprise 
and gratification to find them all alive and in excel- 
lent condition, and not over three-fourths of a tea- 
cupful of dead bees, that died of old age.”’ 

If the last lines should look too much like an ad- 
vertisement, cut them off, and fix it to suit your- 
self. KE. T. FLANAGAN. 

Belleville, Ill., May 10, 1888. 
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Friend F., we do not care how much it looks 
like an advertisement, so long as you prefer 
to communicate it to others, rather than to 
keep it all to yourself. The idea was given 
some years ago in some of our bee-journals, 
and you just now remind me of it. Itisa 
shame that such things should be so quickly 
overlooked and forgotten. But why do you 
mention putting the comb inside of a tub 
to fill the cells with water? Is water so 
scarce at Belleville that you can not afford to 
lay the comb on the grass while you give it 
a shower bath? When honey is coming in 
rapidly, so that both combs and bees are 
dripping with thin nectar, we have not 
found it necessary to put any water in the 
combs at all. But during such drouths as 
we have had for two years back, it certainly 
would not be only humane, but profitable to 
the shipper, to give his bees a good heavy 
comb of water. If I mistake not, a good- 
sized perfect comb will hold pretty nearly a 
quart, if i, is properly put in. 








HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 








A LOCATION FOR AN APIARY SOUTH. 
R. EADY asks to know something about the 
best locality to start an apiary. Though I 
do not suppose that this place could com- 
pete with either of the places that he men- 
tions, still the large amount of unoccupied 
field, coupled with the nearness to large and grow- 
ing towns, made up largely of mechanics and work- 
ingmen, who are, I think, the best consumers, gives 
this section some advantages. 

For my own information I have kept a record of 
bee-pasturage as the season advanced, and the list 
by itself will tell a good deal. 

Feb. 1, cat-tails and red maple; Feb. 10, elm; 
Feb. 25, wild plum; Mar. 10, peach-bloom; Mar. 14, 
red-bud, or judas-tree; Apr. 1, apple-blossoms and 
wild haws; Apr. 15, black gum and white clover; 
Apr. 22, rattan and poplar. 

From the last date until July, the flow is constant, 
or, at least, was last year. In succession we have 
basswood, sourwood, and chestnut, lasting pretty 
well up to August Ist. Last year the fall flowers 
yielded no nectar; but that may have been on ac- 
count of the year, which was a very poor one. 
The fields were covered with asters and goldenrod, 
but I saw no bees on either. For miles around 
here the uncleared creek bottoms are jungles of 
rattan, and the bees fairly roar over the branches 
for three weeks. The foot-hills are full of sour- 
wood, and the mountain coves have quite a fair 
sprinkling of basswood. Every ridge is a chest- 
nut orchard. The low meadows are full of white 
clover, but I have never seen the bees on it. Per- 
haps the continued flow of honey from the larger 
growth draws them away from the ground. The 
winter problem resolves itself into a question of 
stores, as bees fly all winter except on cold rainy 
days. H. R. TALCOTT. 

East Lake, Ala,, May 6, 1888. 


HOW TO GET WHITE BASSWOOD FOR SECTIONS, 
In your experience with basswood, if piled ordi- 
narily out of doors, does the rain affect the color? 





To gain the whitest wood from selections in the 
forest, What has been your experience in keeping 
it so at the least expense? E. R. NEWCoOMB 

Pleasant Valley, N. Y., May 6, 1888. 

Friend Newcomb, after basswood has 
been sawed into plank it must be so pro- 
tected as not to get wet. Water will be 
sure to color it and consequently spoil it for 
sections. Use only wiuter-cut basswood, 
and have the logs cut into plank before the 
bark af otherwise the white lumber will 
be colored. Our green plank we have cut 
as above mentioned, and piled up outdoors 
with inch strips between each layer of plank, 
and each plank 2 inches from its neighbor. 
After the planks have been piled up as far 
as we care to have them they are covered 
with old cull pine boards. The dry bass- 
wood lumber which we buy by the carload 
is placed directly into a shed, and not stuck 
up. 

WHY NOT LOOK FOR MONEY WHERE YOU LOSE IT? 

I had a swarm of bees robbed, and I said to my- 
self, ‘* Why not look for money where you lose it?”’ 
1 then sent an order for one-half pound of bees to 
A. I. Root, and put them in said hive. They have 
done finely, and now I feel I found my money 
where I lost it. Why melt up the comb when your 
bees are robbed? Just buy a pound or half » pound 
of bees and a queen; put them on the empty comb, 
and the bees can go immediately to filling the 
empty combs. Do you consider it wrong to hive a 
swarm of bees on the Sabbath? E. W. PETTYs. 

Windsor, Broome Co., N. Y. 

There is no doubt about it, friend P. It 
is an excellent plan to stock hives where the 
bees have died, by putting in a queen and 
half a pound of bees. I do not know that I 
ever knew it to fail, especially when they 
are put in during May and June. If you 
can get the bees and queen of somebody 
near you who has hives with frames like 
your own, I would give them, for a start, a 
comb of brood also. In reference to your 
— , agen see Our Neighbors, issue for 

ay 1. 


WHAT TO DO IN CASE OF SPRING DWINDLING. 

I received the A B C book in due time. I will say 
that I am well pleased with it. I think it is a very 
excellent book in every particular, on the manage- 
ment of bees. I find in the book that my bees have 
spring dwindling. I have four hives that might, 
with proper treatment, be redeemed. As lama 
beginner, I thought best to ask youradvice. Inthe 
first place, they are out of food, and have been for 
some time. I have been feeding them syrup of 
white sugar, but they keep dwindling in numbers. 
But there is quite a considerable amount of bees in 
each hive yet. I. S. WILKINS. 

Havana, Huron Co., O., April 2, 1888. 

We can not give you much better advice 
on the matter of spring dwindling than is to 
be found in the A B C book, under the head 
of ‘‘ Diseases of Bees,” and under *‘ Winter- 
ing.”’ Thebest remedy is prevention. Dur- 
ing later years, when bees have been packed 
in chaff hives and on summer stands, or 
carefully housed in the best approved meth- 
ods in the cellar, we have not heard so much 
of the trouble. Bees should have ample pro- 
tection; and when this is provided they are 
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not as apt to dwindle inthe spring. In your 
case | should see that the bees have sufficient 
food. I should also contract the brood-nest 
and take out the frames, they can not 
conveniently cover, and give them a good 
chaff packing around and above the brood- 
nest. If the clusters are very small I would 
unite them with the other stronger colony. 


MAKING A DOUBLE WALLED HIVE OUT OF A SINGLE- 
WALLED HIVE. 

There is no doubt, 1 suppose, that bees winter 
much better in a double-walled hive than in a single 
hive. The difference, it seems to me, is about asa 
family living in a house that is not plastered or 
ceiled. Iam using the 10-frame Gallup hive. By 
using 9 frames made with 1% end-bars I can hang my 
frames in, close them up together, put a division- 
board at each end, and wedge them up on the 
frames, and I have a complete double wall, and my 
frames all straight and equally divided. Please 
give your opinion of this idea. W. H. RITTER. 

Springfield, Mo., April 16, 1888, 

The plan you speak of, of taking out one 
or more frames and putting on each side of 
the brood-nest a chaff division-board, has 
been practiced a good many years past; and 
while the chaff on each side of the brood- 
nest is better than the single-walled hive 
alone, it by no means is as good as the regu- 
lar chaff-hive; but in your locality I should 
think it would do aboutas well. See ‘‘ Divi- 
sion-boards,” also ‘** Wintering,”’ in A B C. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A “STANDARD” FRAME? 

I shall be obliged it you will answer the follow- 
ing: One is often advised, in bee-publications, to 
adopt some ene of the “standard” frames. 1. 
Which are the standard frames? 2. What has made 
them such? L. O. QUIGLEY. 

Goshen, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1888. 

Friend Q., we do not quite see why you 
ask the questions in the way youdo. Our 
price list gives diagrams and dimensions of 
the frames mostly in use. Almost every 
neighborhood furnishes more or less people 
who have been thoughtless enough to start 
bee-keeping with a frame of their own— 
perhaps different in size from that which 
anybody else has ever used. When they be- 
gin to buy or sell bees or hives, then trouble 
comes. One of our neighbors did this very 
thing; but when he had an order for a large 
lot of bees, which he could not fill unless 
they were transferred into standard frames, 
it cost him more than one hundred dollars 
to do the transferring; whereas, had he 
started in the first place with the standard 
L. frame that is used, I should say, by more 
than three-fourths of the bee-keepers of the 
U.S., he would have saved all this expense. 
In regard to your second question, the fact 
I have just given is what made them stan- 
dard; that is, because the world is already 
started with frames of exact dimensions. 





HIVING SWARMS IN NEW HIVES ON OLD STANDS 
.OR ON EMPTY fFRAMES—WHICH ? 

Would it be advisable to hive the new swarm ina 
Simplicity hive, with seven wired frames of fdn., 
and one wide frame of sections to fill out the brood- 
chamber with slatted wood-zine honey-board, and 
all the sections taken from the old colony and put 
on the new swarm, the new hive to be set in place 








of the old colony, all the bees that can be spared 
from the old colony to be shaken from the combs 
in front of new swarm, leaving only enough to care 
for the brood, and setting the old colony aside as of 
no further use for comb honey that season? Or 
would it be better to put five or six empty frames 
with foundation starters in new hive, with one or 
two frames of brood from the old colony, and wide 
frame of sections to fill out the brood-chamber? 
Would I get as much comb honey from the new 
swarm, treated in this way, as from the old colony 
and swarm together? Or is there a better way of 
working for comb honey? JOHN MAJOR. 
Cokeville, Pa., Mar. 12, 1888. 


Friend M., your question is too complicat- 
ed to admit of a decided answer one way or 
the other ; but as nearly as I can get at it, I 
don’t think there would be very much dif- 
ference between the methods you give. I 
think you will get more honey by letting 
the old swarm and the new one both store. 
But the season must be taken into consider- 
ation somewhat, I presume. 

HEMP AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Friend Root:—Among all of the bee-literature, I 
have never noticed any thing about hemp and its 
bloom. As the planting season is just at hand, I 
would state that, last season, we had about a score 
or so of hemp stalks growing close to the house. A 
number of them grew as high as the porch ceiling, 
which was twelve feet, with expansive branches. 
During a number of weeks, early every morning 
and continuing until the middle of the day, these 
hemp stalks would resound with the hum of bees. 
It was like the hum of a flying swarm. Every twig 
had one bee or more. Whether it was honey or 
pollen or both, I know not. It lasted for weeks, 
and the busy bee had a time of it on the hemp. 
Here I have the bees among half a dozen apple- 
trees, with half an acre to cultivate. All around 
next the fence I intend to planthemp. Anywhere 
that a seed is dropped and achance given, it will 
grow and flourish. J. CADWALLADER. 

North Vernon, Ind., Apr. 7, 1888. 


Friend C., one of our neighbors, years ago, 
sowed a Paper of hemp expressly for his 
bees; and although it grew ten or twelve 
feet high, and was covered with bloom, not 
a bee deigned to give it even a passing no- 
tice. He felt a good deal disgusted until 
one day, after a little shower, imagine his 
surprise to see that piece of hemp just roar- 
ing and booming with bees. I believe he 
thought they gathered pollen only from it ; 
but perhaps he was mistaken. As hemp 
has a market value, both in the seeds and 
in the stalks, we can afford to raise it asa 
honey-plant—that is, if it yields any honey. 
Who can tell us more about it? Have we 
a bee-man located anywhere near large 
fields ofhemp ? There surely must be quite 
extensive fields of it to supply the seed for 
commerce and the fiber for rope. 


MILLER’S FEEDER, AND HOW HE LIKES IT AFTER 
HAVING TRIED IT. 

Friend Ernest:—After making a very thorough 
trial of the feeder I described in GLERANINGS (1 fed 
2800 lbs. of sugar with it), and after making all al- 
lowance for my prejudice in its favor, I think if 
you try it you will like it better than butter-disher. 
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Of course, I don’t insist on this, for you might 
spend all your time trying the pet notions of others. 
Prof. Cook thinks it the best feeder he ever saw; 
but then, he—never tried it. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, McHenry Co., Lil., April 18, 1888. 

I am very glad, friend M., that you like 
the feeder so well. I have no doubt that 
it is better than the ordinary butter-dishes 
where large quantities are fed atatime. I 
mentioned the butter-dishes because of their 
being so extremely cheap—costing practical- 
ly nothing. For foiling small quantities— 
a pint a day, to stimulate brood-rearing, I 
believe they are about as good as any thing 
one could have ; but if we desire to feed up 
for wintering, I prefer a large tea-kettle 
feeder; and perhaps if I could try the feed- 
er which you described some time ago in 
GLEANINGS, I should like it better than the 
tea-kettle. In feeding up for wintering, 
when desirable to give the colonies their 
winter’s rations as cheaply and as rapidly 
as possible, it is much cheaper to give the 
syrup to them all at once than to be giving 
it to them in little dribs at a time in small 
feeders. As to whether the bees could ripen 
that syrup fed to them all at once as weil as 
they could an equal quantity fed to them in 
small doses at a time, lam not positively 
sure about. But last winter we tried feed- 
ing both ways: and this spring we can not 
detect any difference between those fed at 
once and those fed slowly. 


CLAMP WINTERING. 

Could you kindly give the numbers of GLEANINGS 
containing references t> clamps and earth-houses 
during 1885 and 1887(1 have the numbers complete 
for 1886)? Wo. STOKES: 

Balnastraid, Scotland, March 24, 1888. 


In regard to special numbers containing 
items in regard to clamp wintering, we 
would say that,in looking back over our 
index, we find that but little was written on 
the subject. There are several reasons for 
this. First, because the apiarist never 
knows the condition of his colonies after 
they are buried until he opens them in the 
spring. Again, it is diflicult to keep it dry. 
Furthermore, bee-keepers generally have to 
lose pretty severely by clamp wintering for 
a year or two before they succeed in bring- 
ing their colonies through safely. The only 
thing that we can say in its favor is its 
cheapness. When we consider the liability 
to lose, however, it will not be so cheap 
after all. The only item which would be of 
any service to you for 1887 you will find in 
the Sept. 15th issue of GLEANINGs from the 
pen of W. Z. Hutchinson, page 705. In 1888 
a valuable article on the subject was con- 
tributed by G. M. Doolittle in the Feb. 15th 
issue. As youare a subscriber, you have 
doubtless received and read it. Mr. L. C. 
Root, of Stamford. Conn.,and P. H. Elwood, 
ot Starkville, N. Y., both use clamp winter- 
ing. For particulars in regard to it we 
would refer you to Quinby’s New Bee-keep- 
ing, by Mr. L. C. Root. The price of this 
book is $1.50 postpaid. For further infor- 


mation in regard to clamps in the A BC 
book, see ‘* Special Repositories for Winter- 
ing.” 





THE KLIMITZ QUEEN-CATCHER. 

Is Klimitz’s queen-catcher and introducing-cage 
the best one you have for catching the queens from 
swarms, if you wanted to catch the queens in your 
second swarms, and return the swarm to the parent 
hive? I. L. NANCR. 

Cato, Crawford Co., Kan., May 7, 1888. 

The queen-catchers are designed to catch 

ueens on combs. The plug is removed, and 
the large end of the cage is set directly over 
the queen, care being taken that the legs 
and other portions of her body are not caught 
between the cage and comnts. As soon as 
she finds herself confined she will run up 
into the cage. If a queen’s wings are clip- 
ped, and she is found running on a bare 
spot of ground after the swarm has issued, 
the catcher will be just the thing to secure 
her, if the bee-keeper is an amateur, and 
feels a little hesitancy about taking up his 
beauteous queen by the silken wings. The 
queen-catcher will not answer to take queens 
from a cluster of bees, as you seem to think. 
If you desire to catch the queen when she 
starts to issue with a swarm, use the Alley 
trap, frequent mention of which has been 
made in these columns. 


WHAT TO DO WITH PARTLY FILLED SECTIONS OF 
CANDIED HONEY. 

I havea few hundred 1-Ib. sections partly filled with 
comb and honey. Some of the honey is candied 
downinthesections. Will the candied honey hurt 
the sale of them, if I put the supers on the hive and 
finish filling them? J. L. QUEEN. 

Albaton, lowa, April 29, 1888. 


Yes, the candied honey in the comb will 
injure its sale ; that is, it will either not sell 
at all, or else it will be sold for several cents 
less per pound. Such honey is usually of 
very slow sale, and dealers do not like to 
purchase it. The best way to dispose of 
such combs with partly candied honey is to 
place them in the solar wax-extractor. The 
wax will float on the top, and harden. Be- 
low this will be a stratum of nice clean hon- 
ey. Such combs can also be used for feed- 
ing back—that is, for stimulating brood- 
rearing, or where colonies need stores. 
Those partly filled sections which have no 
candied honey in can be placed in the super, 
and completed ; but such comb honey is not 
really first-class. If you can dispose of it in 
the first place among your neighbors and 
nig ape at a low figure, we would advise you 

) dao 8o. 


COON’S SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 

1. How about the solar wax-extractor, described 
by O. E. Coon, in GLEANLNGS, 1885, July 1, page 4577 
Will it work all right? 

2. Willitdo any harm to paint bottom-boards on 
the inside? C. 8. WALKER. 

Grafton, Vt., Apr. 29, 1883. 

The solar wax-extractor described by O. 
E. Coon will work all right, we have no 
doubt. It is quite similar in construction 
to the one we have already tried in our 
apiary. We think, however, that only one 
thickness of glass -is necessary. riend 
Coon uses one, two, or three, according to 
circumstances. We can get all the heat we 
want in melting wax with one glass, in our 
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locality. We are not sure that the extra 
sheets of glass are of any advantage in in- 
creasing the heat. We once tried two 
sheets of glass, and then a third; but we 
could detect no difference by the thermome- 
ter placed inside.—It will do no harm to 
aint the bottom-boards of the hives. In 
act, as you may Know, all our bottom- 
boards are painted. in order that they may 
be used interchangeably as covers or bot- 
toms. If the bottom-board is permanent, 
we do not see any apt fare advantage in 
doing it. Ifahive has been previously af- 
fected by foul brood, painting it inside 
might make it less liable to transmit the 
disease to the colony which it contained. 
But a far better and surer way is to boil 
hives by immersing them in a bath of scald- 
ing-hot water. 


QUR QUESTION-Box, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 























All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The —- 
pede pacer vow | should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “ For Our Question-Box.” 








QUESTION 55.—1. Do you consider the break-joint 
feature of the honey-board am essential one? That is, 
will the bees make fewer comb attachments on the 
under side of such a honey-board than they will toa 
honey-board having slats cpocet without reference to 
the brood-frames below? 2. Will the break-joint honey- 
board—that is, one whose slats cover the space between 
the poms. cause the bées to deposit less propolis on the 
sections 


I don't know. GEO. GRIMM. 
1. Yes. 2. Not much less, if any. DADANT & SON. 
T have had no experience. Dr. A. B. MASON. 
1. I have never used it. 2. I don’t know. 


E. FRANCE. 
1. I think it will make little difference. 2. No. 
. L. C. Roor. 


I never tried them, but would object to any space 
anywhere in a bee-hive of less than 4 inch or more 
than % inch. CHas. F. MuTH. 


I have had but little experience with such honey- 
boards. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


1. I do, for the purpose of keeping the queen out 
of the sections; not otherwise. 2. No. 

MR8. L. HARRISON. 

I do not use honey-boards of any description be- 
tween the brood and surplus apartments. I have 
never found any practical use for them. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

1. I value highly the slat honey-board as made by 
Heddon, but I’m not sure the break-joint feature is 
essential. 2. It may a little, but I doubt if it makes 
much difference. C. C. MILLER. © 


1. No. I don’t think it makes much difference. I 
use the perforated-zinc board, as it gives better 
satisfaction for a]l purposes. 2. I never could see 
much difference. Paut L. VIALLON. 


1. My super arrangements have no honey-boards, 
so [am not very well qualified on this question. I 
should say that the break-joint feature is useiul, 
but not very important. 2. Probably. 

E. E. Hasty. 





Ido. They surely will. 2. They will stick the sec- 
tions badly unless we have the honey-board, and 
have it just right—that is, break-joint—with ,\, bee- 
space. This is no theory with me, but demonstrat- 
ed fact. A. J. COOK. 


I do not value the break-joint principle as highly 
as some do. The sections in use by the most of us 
are so wide that they make this break-joint princi- 
ple above the honey-board; and why the need of 
that feature twice over? I don’t think the honey- 
board has any thing to do with propolis. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Yes. I think there would be little difference in 
regard to the amount of comb built below the 
honey-board, or the amount of propolis on sections. 
The purpose of a honey-board is to prevent the 
building of combs between the sections and the 
top of the hive; and this result is more effectually 
accomplished by having the slats break joints with 
the frames below. JAMES A. GREEN. 


Yes, very. Yes, they will make fewer brace- 
combs on the under side, and hardly any on the 
upper side when the break-joint honey-board is 
used; and to get rid of them on the upper side is of 
ten times more importance than the same result 
below. Not much difference regarding propolis, 
but in favor of the break-joint principle. 

JAMES HEDDON. 


I am alittle surprised, friends, to hear so 
Las of you say you have never tried the 
break-joint feature in the honey-board. It 
indicates that many of the things that are 
written and talked about to a considerable 
extent in the pages of our journals are nev- 
er noticed or tried at all by many of our 
large honey-producers. I presume likely 
that many of you, like ourselves, get weary 
and perhaps = gem in trying so many 
new things, which result only in bother and 
expense. The great point to me in this 
break-joint principle is in securing a case of 
sections entirely free and loose from the 
honey-board. It may be, however, that the 
break joint is not necessary. Friends Hed- 
don and Hutchinson, I believe, deserve the 
credit of having first called attention to the 
fact that a honey-board can be so used as to 
prevent the bees sticking the wax to the in- 
side of the section; but a good many de- 
clare thaf there is no particular virtue in 
the break-joint honey-board. We should like 
to have the matter tested thoroughly this 
coming season. Try half your honey-boards 
over brood-nests with frames spaced with- 
out reference to the slats above. Try an 
equal number on the break-joint principle. 
Let us have the results of your experiments. 


UESTION 56. -Do you think a perforated zine hon- 
ey-board, wood- bound, 8o as to provide a bee-space 
above and below, properly strengthened through the 
middle by a transverse slat, would anawer the purpose 
of an ordinary slatted wood-zine honey-board 7? 


Yes. PauL L. VIALLON. 
Yes. DADANT & SON. 
I do. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I don’t know. GEo. GRIMM. 
I think it would. 


I should think so. 


Caas. F. MUTA. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 
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See answer to No, 55. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Ihave answered this very important query, on 
page 394, previous issue. JAMES HEDDON. 


I think a honey-board of any kind, with a bee- 
space above and below, would be undesirable. 

L. C. Root. 

I have used a plain perforated-zinc honey-board 
between the brood-combs and the sections, and I 
like them. E. FRANCE. 

If I were going to use honey-boards at all, I 
should be alittle shy of metal sheets unless very 
well made indeed. E. E. HAsty. 


If “properly strengthened” it might “ answer 
the purpose;”’ but I should think it would not be as 
£004 as the slatted wood-zinc. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Yes; it will answer the purpose just as well as 
the other, except it is more liable to get harmed in 
taking off, by being so much more unsnbstantial. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Ican hardly tell, without trying, but I think I 
would rather have the siats. For ordinary use in 
working for comb honey, I don’t want zine between 
the slats. C. C. MILLER. 


Such a board would sometimes have bits of comb 
built between it and the sections. It would not be 
as rigid as the slat board, and would not keep the 
bee-spaces as exact. JAMES A. GREEN. 


I have not tried it. I know the slatted break- 
joint honey-board, with one zine space between, 
is very excellent. I doubt if it can be excelled, 
either in excellence or economy. A. J. Cook. 


With this question; too, I am surprised to 
hear so many say,‘ | don’t know,”’*‘ I think 
it would,” or such like answers, indicating 
they bave not had experience. With the 
tons of perforated zine we are selling now, it 
seems as if the perforated zinc ought to be 
thoroughly tested by all prominent honey- 
producers. 


QUESTION 57.—Do you think that the addition of 
straight strips of perforated zinc, slid in saw-kerfs, 80 
as to make what is called a queen-excluding honey- 
hoard, will in any way affect the quantity of comb 
honey stored above? In other words, will hees store as 
much honey above a queen-exrcluding slatted honey- 
hoard as they will above one not queen-ercluding? 


1. No. 2. Yes. Dr. A. B. MASON. 
See answer to No. 55. H. R. BOARDMAN. 
It makes no difference. GEO. GRIMM. 
Yes; but I prefer one queen-excluding. 
P. L. VIALLON. 
I have tried carefully, and could see-no difference. 
A. J. COOK. 
I don’t suppose there is much difference, but I 
should think the zine some little hindrance. 
C. C. MILLER. 
After careful watching for a few years past, I can 
not see that this matter affects the yield of honey a 
particle. G: M. DOOLITTLE. 


I do not think they would materially affect the 
quantity of honey stored by strong colonies, and 
probably not by weak ones. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


It will probably affect it a little on the start. All 
obstructions are more or less objectionable to the 
bees, and sometimes cause them to hesitate. 

DADANT & SON. 





So far as my experience goes, there is no differ- 
ence. JAMES A. GREEN. 


I think it will lessen it tosome extent. I think 
they will not. I want the drones to have access to 
my surplus arrangement. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


T am sure that the amount of honey stored with a 
queen-excluding honey-board will be much less 
than with an abundant passage. I consider them 
very objectionable. i L. C. Roor. 


I think they will store as much honey, but I don’t 
know; but I think if we keep the drones down out 
of the surplus boxes the honey will be nicer. Those 
men-folks have no work to do upthere. Iam not 
sure that they clean their feet before going into the 
ladies’ parlor. E. FRANCE. 


The presence of a honey-board noticeably keeps the 
surplus honey-combs clean, and no kind of honey- 
board, that I have ever used, queen-excluding or 
otherwise, tends to lessen the amount of surplus 
stored, in the*least; and I have had hundreds of 
queen-excluding boards in use during the last few 
seasons. JAMES HEDDON. 


I think that: depends largely on the strain of bees 
kept; some seeming very reluctant to work up- 
stairs, and others so indifferent about that matter 
that they will skip over empty sections and work in 
asecond tier. If your bees are of the former sort 
they will say that your queen-excluder is all the ex- 
cuse they want for keeping below and getting 
ready to swarm. E. E. Hasty. 


Honey-boards of any kind are none of my favor- 
ite arrangements. Bees should have an unimpeded 
access from the brood-chamber to the supers. 
Every impediment is at the expense of the honey- 
crop. If the qucen is found in the section boxes, it 
is, generally, the fault of the bee-keeper who pro- 
vided her majesty with too small a brood-chamber, 
or permitted the same to be crowded with honey or 
bee-bread, or both. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Now, friends, here we come to a question 
of very great’ moment—does the use of 
sheets of perforated zinc lessen our crop of 
honey? The majority of those who have 
tested the matter seem to think it makes no 
difference, and Iam free to confess that I 
am a little surprised at this. L.C. Root, 
however, says he is sure the amount of hon- 
ey stored will be less. I should think so 
too, to apply common-sense reasoning, with- 
out making any practical experiments. Mr. 
E. France thinks they will store as much 
honey, but does not know. I[ am afraid a 

reat many simply guess at it, without hav- 
ing made a test. Prof. Cook has tested 
them carefully—says he sees no difference. 
J. A. Green says the same; also Doolittle. 
The Dadants think it might affect them at 
the start; and my experience is, that almost 
every thing of the kind is a little hindrance 
until the bees get well going. Hasty sagely 
suggests that the result may depend largely 
on the strain of bees. Muth does not like 
honey-boards at all; and I thought, until a 
few years ago, that I didn’t; but I would 
use them to keep the bees from waxing the 
sections, if for nothing else; and I think I 
should hold fast to them, even if it took 
some of the honey-crop. Of course, I 
should not want to sacrifice very much. 
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MMIYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


All ye shall be offended because of me this night. 
Matt. 26:31. 


Bae D LIGHTY has given me a good 








thought in that severe letter of his, 

and I feel to thank him for it. Per- 
haps he did not intend it, and may be 

he did not have it in mind at all; but 

I thank him for it, all the same. And this 
is one of the grand good things about Chris- 
tianity ; it helps a man to find good in every 
thing, even in injustice and exaggeration. 
Not that it is right or best for any one to be 
abusive or to exaggerate, but that. when we 
«lo meet such things in this world, the true 
Christian can get good out of them ; that is, 
he can so take all the events of life that 
they shall do him good. “ All things shall 
work together for good to those who love 
the Lord.’”’ More anon, but now for our text. 
Jesus and his disciples had finished their 
last Supper, and they concluded it with a 
hymn. Would you like to know just what 
the hymn was which they sang? Geike 
suggests, and with every degree of proba- 
bility, that it was the “‘ grand Hallel,”’ con- 
sisting of the 113th to the 118th Psalm. I 
suppese all the disciples joined in this 
hymn. Even poor Judas was accustomed 
to join in their hymns; but he, poor fellow, 
was just now absent on his errand for Sa- 
tan. Peter helped sing, no doubt. Very 
likely he was one of the leaders in the 
hymns. And even Jesus himself sang too. 
What a blessed privilege it would be to 
hear that divine voice in melody! Well, 
after this hymn was sung, Jesus sadly tells 
his little flock the words of our text. The 
course he is now about to pursue is so dif- 
ferent from what they expect, and probably 
so little to their liking, that he gives them 
these words of warning—‘‘ Ye shall all be 
offended because of me this night.”’ I pre- 
sume there was not a thought in the heart 
of any one of them at the time, disloyal or 
untrue ; for we are told that they declared 
that nothing that could happen should de- 
moralize them or drive them away. Poor 
Peter was headstrong. First he said, 
“Though all men shall be offended because 
of thee, yet will I never be offended.” 
Then Jesus kindly but sadly told them what 
should happen before the crowing of the 
cock in the morning. But Peter was so ve- 
hement that he now, as it were, flatly con- 
tradicted the Master; in fact, what he says 
is equivalent to “I tell you, it is no such 
ot Though I should die with thee, yet 
will I not deny thee.” Peter had evidently 
got it into his mind that there was some 
ghting to be done. Jesus had spoken, a 
short time before, about swords. He uses 
the term figuratively. One of the disciples 
replied that they had two swords in the 
crowd, and asked if that would be enough. 
I can imagine the Lord and Master smiling 
sadly as he assured them that it would bea 
plenty. Poor fellows! with two poor im- 
plements of warfare they were going to 
fight against the whole world; yes, and 
against the powers of darkness too. Tt re- 
minds one of a child who confidently propos- 





es to help his father build a great barn ; and 
in his innocence and want of judgment or 
sense he proposes to do it with some child- 
ish toy. Peter refuses to be guided by the 
Master. Perhaps he did not'know it, but he 
was bent on having his own way. The whole 
band of followers were probably a great 
deal of Peter’s mind. Their thoughts kept 
dwelling on the kingdom that was coming. 
They had seen the wonderful miracles, and 
their faith in their Master to perform mir- 
acles was unbounded. No doubt some 
great miracle was approaching—some mir- 
acle that should shake heaven and earth 
—perhaps show his power by thunderings 
and lightnings which were coming. The 
hated Romans were to be taught by some 
terrible and awful lesson that the God of 
the Jews was an all-powerful God. One 
who reads the narration carefully can not 
help being struck by the number of times 
Jesus had in vain tried to tell them that it 
was suffering and death on the cross that 
stood before him. But they did not heed it, 
or did not believe it. They went to sleep 
in the garden when he needed their sympa- 
thy and encouragement. They had learned 
the lesson well of his divinity. They knew 
the winds and the waves obeyed him, but 
they could not believe in his humunity as 
well. If he was Lord of all, what need of 
suffering ? 


Now, dear friends. is it not true that we 
Christians act like Peter and his compan- 
ions? We make up our minds in regard to 
the course events ought to take and will 
take; and then when the straight and nar- 
row path leads in a different way, we are 
disappointed. Perhaps Jesus decided that 
nothing could be done for Peter but to let 
him learn by experience. Now. is it not 

ssible that God, in his infinite wisdom, 
1as often decided that nothing can teach us 
but bitter experience ? He decides for the 
time being to let us push ahead in our own 
headstrong way. We have our ideas in re- 
gard tothe proper thing to do,and of the 
way to right the wrongs we see about us. 
God decides to let us go ahead and take the 
consequences. When we become convinced 
of our utter helplessness, and turn to him, 
then, and not till then, can he help us. 
Peter was in a hurry for the conflict. He 
was so sure that the Master would follow 
him up when he showed courage and zeal 
and faith, that he did not wait for the word 
of command. Hadn’t the Master once be- 
fore called him ‘‘ rock”? May be Peter did 
not understand it that way. It has seemed 
to me, however, as though he did ; and I am 
sure a great many since that day have 
thought that Saint Peter was the rock on 
which Christ Jesus’ church was builded, 
forgetting that it was more likely the grand 
fact that Peter impulsively proclaimed to 
the world when he said, “‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” Any 
way. Peter seemed to have got it into his 
head that the Master was proud of him, and 
that he was going to make him more proud 
still by the exhibition of his courage and 
intrepidity against fearful odds. I don’t 
know whether his sword was poor and old 
and rusty or not; but I don’t believe that 
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Peter had a very stylish-looking weapon in 
those days. Such as it was, he decided to 
use it tocommence the fight. So, notwith- 
standing the fearful odds against him, he 
rushes into the conflict and strikes a blow 
at the foremost one of the crowd. Peter 
may have had military training, but I doubt 
it. It would seem as if one even without 
military training might strike a man between 
the eyes, if he had already decided to kill 
him and as many more as fast as he could. 
Whether it was a want of skill, or excite- 
ment, we do not know; but we do know 
that all Peter's first blow accomplished was 
to take off the man’s ear. What a predica- 
ment he had rushed into! There were only 
two swords in the little company of disciples, 
and perhaps not another man ready or will- 
ing to use the remainingone; and vet Peter 
was resisting the officers of the law; at 
least, the priests who were in the crowd 
would so decide it; and in those days they 
made short work of trying a man and = 
-~ him to death, especially with the help 
of the priests. Well, Peter, if I understand 
him ego 6 would have it that Jesus was 
going to follow up this opening of the at- 
tack by some wonderful mifacles. Now, in 
one respect Peter was right. But only one 
miracle followed, and that miracle was to 
put the ear back on its place, and make the 
man well. Before doing so, however, the 
Master told Peter to put up his sword in its 
lace. He also added, ‘t‘ Thinkest thou that 
can not now pray to my Father, and he 
shall presently give me twelve legions of 
angels ?”’ 

Peter now understands, if he did not be- 
fore, that the battles that Jesus is to fight 
are not to be fought with warlike imple- 
ments; neither are they to be fought with 
legions of angels. The swords are not want- 
ed, nor weapons of any kind; neither are 
legions of soldiers, nor angels either. Je- 
sus is to fight the battle single-handed and 
alone. The sympathy and the prayers of 
his followers are all he asks for, or all he 
wants. And just here I begin wondering 
how much Peter was in the habit of pray- 
ing. They saw the Master praying often. 
Yes, at one time they asked him to tell them 
how to pray. He then gave them a copy. 
We don’t know how much vgn used the 
copy, however, nor how much they prayed. 
I fear,they fellinto the error of thinking 
that, so long as he was with them to pray, 
they did not need to do much praying them- 
selves. It seems very certain, at any rate, 
that Peter did not pray before rushing into 
the battle that night. Suppose he, too, had 
been praying instead of sleeping, how differ- 
ent might have been the result! After the 
oaths and curses which he used in declaring 
he was not’a follower of Christ Jesus, and did 
not know him. he raised his eyes and caught 
a glimpse of the sorrowful face of his Mas- 
ter. ell, those pitying eyes as he looked 
on Peter while he was learning that terrible 
lesson, caused him to remember his boast- 
ing; then he went out and wept bitterly. 
Perhaps that was all poor Peter could do 
under the cireumstances ; but I should have 
rejoiced to see him, with his old impulsive 
nature, nd with some of the courage he 





had shown when he drew his sword, get up 
before that motley crowd and declare, 
‘* Friends, I take it all back. I have told 
you a falsehood. [am one of the followers 
of Christ Jesus. It was I who smote the 
man and cut off his ear. I tried to kill him. 
I was bent on killing you all if you under- 
took to harm a hair of the Master’s head. I 
am now ready to die with him; if, by m 
death, I can partly atone for the falsehoc 
and cowardice and folly of the last hour, | 
am willing to die. Crucify me first if you 
choose, but let me be by his side.” That is 
what J should have had Peter ony and do. 
But, dear friends, it is quite likely that I 
should be making asimilar blunder to that 
of r Peter. Jesus knows best. 

ow for some practical applications. Rob- 
ert Ingersoll, and perhaps others, may call 
us hypocrites. They may say that it is the 
followers of Christ Jesus who fill our jails 
and penitentiaries. Shall we, like Peter, 
draw the sword and commence a prolonged 
fight and pitched battle? I do not believe 
it is the best way, friends; that is, I do not 
believe it is best to take very much time to 
reply. There are battles to fight and work 
to be done; but I don’t believe that our 
Lord and Master wants us to fight in that 
way. If Peter had been down on his knees, 
abe ing for grace and a better spirit to see 
aults in his own heart, may be he would 
have had all the fighting he wanted. Jesus 
prayed in agony of spirit in the garden, be- 
fore the conflict. Peter ski the praying, 
and grasped the sword. Now, my friends, 
let us hold on to God's weapon—the weapon 
of prayer. Before we answer back, let us 
ask the Savior how he wants us to fight. 
That is what [ have been doing. And, dear 
friends, the answer that comes to me ever 
since that letter came from friend Lighty, is, 
to set to work at home. I have determined 
to so live that there shall not be even a 
grain of truth in charges that are made 
against us as Christians. 

Within afew days our branch road here 
at Medina has commenced running a Sun- 
day train. They run from Cleveland to a 
beautiful little lake five miles below our 
town. a Bree feel bad about it. 
Some of them ght pretty strongly. 
Now, I feel pained every time the train 
swings up tothe depot. hope and pray 
that none of our Medina people may be 

uilty of patronizing this Sunday train. 

hat shall I do to bring this about? Why, 
fight them the way the Master directed 
Peter to fight—observe the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy better than I have been doing. 
If we all do that, the trains will not run 
long on Sunday, I assure you, dear friends. 
Yes, even if praiaers of religion would obey 
the command, I think the train would stop 
for want of patronage. 

A week ago yertenany I picked up a book 
written by E. P. Roe; and as E. P. Roe 
used to write excellent books, with good 
Christian morals, I thought the book might 
be fit for Sunday reading. I read it perhaps 
two hours, to find that it was nothing but a 
simple love-story. The moral, as nearly as 
I could get at it, was something like this: 

If you fall in love with some ody, and the 
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laws of God and of man forbid marriage, 
wait patiently until the human being who 
happens to be an obstacle in the way shall 
die. You must not ison him, neither 
must age hope he will die, because it is 
wicked ; but when he does die, you can be 
happy: The author did not say what you 
should do in case the individual did not 
happen to be so accommodating as to die in 
proper season. I am ashamed to say that I 
wasted two hours in reading such a book. 
If E. P. Roe should see what I have written 
about his books, I hope he will repent and 
write things as he used to do when I was a 
boy. When I reviewed the day, before going 
to sleep, you may be very sure that I felt 
giilty in thinking of the two hours I had 
wasted. Yesterday I decided to do differ- 
ently, so I took my Geike’s Life of Christ, 
and with his aid I studied the life of the 
Savior. I presume I spent over two hours; 
and when night came, I felt glad that | 
knew more about the life of the Master than 
I had ever known before. I felt stronger, 
and better prepared to fight Satan and evil, 
because of this fresh companionship with 
the teachings of the Savior. 


We don’t fight very much with swords 
nowadays. God grant that we may never 
need to any more; but, dear friends, we do 
have some pretty big oy not only in 
words, but on paper—saddest of all, a good 
many times in print, before the public. 
How fascinating it is! Somebody misrepre- 
sents you. An explanation. is needed. 
After the explanation has been written, 
Satan whispers, ‘‘O my dear friend, there is 
just one other thing that should be added.” 
You get that written, then he says again, 
**Oh, look here! it is lucky you happen to 
_ think of how nicely you can bring this in. 
Why, it makes a masterpiece of the whole 
thing, and utterly demolishes your oppo- 
nent.” If you are silly enough to be en- 
trapped into going thus far, Satan gets 
more bold, and says, ‘* Now, this thing is an 
extreme case. would just use him up 
completely by some strong and severe lan- 
guage. It is a good thing to let possi 
know that you are able to take care of your- 
self, and are not afraid to call men and 
things by their right names.” Very likel 
it is a professor of religion who gets le 
along by the nose in just this way by the 
wily old serpent. Jesus said, ‘“‘ Love ye 
your enemies.’’ The poor victim gets so far 
off from the track that he actually exults 
and rejoices at the prospects of demolishing 
and using up his opponent. Dear friends, 
you don’t want to use up anybody. If we 
are Christians, we don’t want to get ahead 
of anybody. During the great part of Je- 
sus’ examination he did not ney dog | thing 
at all. He decided, with infinite wisdom, 
that there was nothing that could be said to 
make matters better. The Roman soldiers 
buffeted him and spit upon him and tortur- 
ed him because they hated the Jews, and 
they supposed he was a Jew. The Jews 
hated him with tenfold more fierceness than 
the Romans did. because he had told them 
of their sins. Had the Romans known the 


facts in the case, they would have befriend- 
ed him. They hated the Jews because of 





their hypocrisy. Jesus also hated their 
hypocrisy ; but he loved them, sinners as 
they were, and said, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” Jesus bore 
the worst misrepresentation and injustice 
that any human being ever bore, and that 
without uttering a word of explanation to 
set himself right. I think that Christians a 
good many times had better keep silent, and 
let people misunderstand them and wrong- 
fully accuse them. To make any kind of an 
answer seems to invite Satan to have a fin- 
er in the pie. Sometimes professors of re- 
igion are offended when we suggest ‘* Love 
ye your enemies ;” don’t try to get ahead ; 
don’t try even to set yourself right. You 
ask in dismay what you shall do. Just 
what friend Lighty suggested—be a better 
Christian than you have been. Keep the 
Sabbath day more holy. Put away the 
sword you had fixed up to give a clip at 
your neighbor, and get down on your knees 
and have a big tight with the evil one who 
is getting a lodging-place in your owi heart. 
Prove by your every act in life that you are 
not what evil ones declare you are; but 
don’t say any thing about it to anybody. 
Just set to work doing good. Don’t be dis- 
appointed when the Master tells how he 
would have you fight. Be quiet and pa- 
tient and busy, and by and by shall we be 
surprised and astonished at the words, ‘** In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 





A KIND CORRECTION FROM FRIEND 
LANGSTROTH. 





“ FAITHFUL ARE THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND.” 


RIEND ROOT:—In your remarks on my in- 
dorsement of the new Heddon hive, you do 
its invenior and myself the justice to say, 
“*T know, dear friend, that every word of the 
above comes honestly from the bottom of 

your heart, and is entirely unsolicited;’’ but as 
there may be some who do not know me so well as 
you do, I desire to state, without any reservations 
whatever, that I have neither received nor been 
promised, nor can ever accept, any pecuniary re- 
ward for publicly expressing my belief that the 
Heddon hive, with its system of management, 
marks a great step in advance, in practical bee 
culture. If, my dear friend, you had confined your 
comments to the merits or demerits of that hive, I 
should have been willing to trust to old father Time 
the decision of the matters in which we differ; but 
as you have on other points expressed opinions, 
which, however honest, seem to be contrary to the 
public good, I must ask for further space in your 
columns. Before discussing these points, allow me 
to say, my dear friend, that I think you have done 
wrong in referring to those things talked about be- 
tween us more than thirteen years ago. Evenif 
your memory had served you so well as to repro- 
duce perfectly the subject of those conversations, 
T am convinced that, on further reflection, you will 
see that you ought never to have alluded to things 
which were spoken inthe freedom of confidential 
intercourse. I wish that it were possible for me to 
stop short here; but T ought not to consent thut 
your numerous readers who do not know me per- 
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sonally should form such a mistaken estimate of 
my character as silence on my part might seem to 
warrant. I must, therefore, ask the use of your 
columns to give my reasons for asserting that, in 
some very important respects, you have recollect- 
ed what took place between us so imperfectly as to 
have misconceived, and therefore, unintentionally, 
to have misrepresenied me. I can not admit that I 
ever have been so soured “* as to feel that the world 
at large had done me a great injury,”’ nor can I see 
any thing in my article which authorized you to 
remind me that ‘itis bad for any one to let the 
idea creep into his mind that the world has never 
given him due credit, or that he has never been ap- 
preciated or properly rewarded.” 

Before I give,in order to refresh your memory, 


_ what I believe to be the real purport of those con- 


versations, let me quote again from your com- 
ments: “I will not dispute but that a few individ- 
uals did you great wrong.’ Nor will I dispute, my 
dear friend, that I did express to you a deep indig- 
nation against them, which you thought, and very 
properly, too, was carried so far as to amount to 
real bitterness. After retiring for the night I was, 
for along time, too much troubled to sleep. The 
loud tickings of my watch seemed only to repeat 
the name of one particular party. Before I slept, I 
tried to empty my heart of all its bitterness toward 
him, and to forgive all who had wronged me. I 
told you, when you came into my room the next 
morning, how happy my better experience had 
made me; but I did not express, what I have never 
felt, any change of opinion ag to the cruel injustice 
with which I had been treated. Now, friend Root, 
I think that you may very properly ask me, as our 
recollections differ so widely, to give my reasons 
for being so confident that mine are right and 
yours wrong. My first reason is, that | have never 
felt ‘that the world at large had done mea great 
wrong.” Such an idea is abhorrent to my whole 
nature; and how, then, was it possible for me ever 
to give it utterance? If this reason does not seem 
to you conciusive, let me refer you to words of our 
friend, and the friend of all honest bee-keepers, 
Professor A. J. Cook, as found in his ** Manual of 
the Apiary,” page 286, fourth edition: 


But it gives me the greatest pleasure to state, 
that by no possible word could | gather that Mr. 
Langstroth feels any bitterness toward those who 
seem willfully to have stolen his invention, while, 


- with a mantle of charity great as is his noble heart, 


he covers the thousands who either thought he had 
no valid claim, or else that the purchase of a right 
from others entitled them to his invention. As an 
inventor and writer on apiculture, Mr. Langstroth 
will ever be held in grateful memory. How earnest- 
ly will American apiarists desire that he may be 
spared to us until he completes his autobiography, 
that we may learn how he arrived at his great dis- 
covery, and may study the methods by which he 
gleaned so many rich and valuable truths! 


If more is needed to show that you ought not to 
have said to me, “*I am sure it is bad for any one to 
let the idea creep into his mind that the world has 
never given him due credit, or that he has never 
been appreciated or properly rewarded,” I refer 
you to all who have beard me in our bee-conven- 
tions. Is there one who will say that he has found 
me to possess a spirit other than that which our 
friend Cook ascribes tome? What intelligent bee- 
keeper will say that I have ever been properly re- 
warded for my invention—and how many have 
heard me say in these conventions, that I felt 
that I had been over - appreciated, and have 





heard me point out how near others before me 
came to inventing a practical movable-frame hive, 
showing that the times were ripe for such an in- 
vention, and that, if I had not invented it, some one 
else soon would! 

My second reason for such great confidence as I 
have expressed, is, that I have an unusually strong 
memory, as all who know me well are aware, for 
any thing in which, atthe time of its occurrence, 
I took a deep interest. I could easily fill pages with 
reminiscences of that pleasant visit to your hospit- 
able home; and I can see, “in my mind’s eye,” the 
cosy little bedroom which I occupied, and the very 
position of my watch as it ticked out that name! 

My third reason for asking the public to trust my 
memory rather than yours,I know that you will 
frankly admit to be a good one when I refer you to 
GLEANINGS for July, 1881, p. 821, in which you com- 
ment in such a kindly spirit upon one of my con- 
tributions: ‘“‘May the Lord bless you, my good 
kind friend, for your frank and faithful way of 
taking your old friend to task. I certainly had for- 
gotten giving the advice you quote, and felt sure I 
had never said any thing favoring grape sugar so 
strongly for wintering” (and yet that advice was 
given as late as Oct., 1880!) * * * “Asan excuse 
and apology to our readers for the inconsistencies 
friend L. has so kindly pointed out, I would say 
thatI am getting to havea great business on my 
hands. In my zeal for getting boys and girls to 
work (that immortal souis may be saved), a great 
traffic has opened in supplies. Brains are so much 
needed at every turn, and so many points are gone 
overinasingle day, that I am no longer able to re- 
member what I have written and advised as I did a 
few years ago.” 

With these reasons before you, 1 earnestly beg 
you, my dear friend, to review your comments 
upon my article, first asking yourself if there was a 
single thought in it which ought to have suggested 
such harsh criticisms of an old friend; and, fur- 
ther, if evenin the height of my burning indignation 
against the men who had robbed me of the fruits of 
my invention, and who tried to rob me of my good 
name also, I did not say enough to show beyond 
question that I had not that narrow and sour spirit 
which I despise from the bottom of my heart. Try 
to put yourself, friend Root, in my place, by asking 
whether there is any thing in the Bible which would 
prevent you, however great your love of charity, 
from feeling a burning sense of moral indignation 
against parties who, to turn your great paper, and 
your large supply-traffic into ashes, as it were, be- 
fore your eyes, should not hesitate to denounce you 
before the world, and those whom you love best, as 
guilty of crimes which ought to consign you to the 
penitentiary. 

As I pen these words, I can easily picture to my- 
self, your dear wife, with Ernest and little Blue 
Eyes, just as I saw them in those happy days, 13 
years ago. 

As this article is already much longer than I in- 
tended, I must reserve for another time what I 
have to say upon the other matter on which we dif- 
fer, and will, with thanks for allowing me the use 
of your columns for such very plain talk, sign my- 
self as ever, your true friend and well-wisher— 

L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Dayton, Ohio, May 24, 1888. 


Dear friend L., I most cheerfully accept 
your statement in regard to the little inci- 
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dent which I tried to tell. No doubt your 
memory is much better than my own, for 
the reason you have alluded to in your quo- 
tation. Most surely I never intended to 
convey the idea to any one that there was 
any eg sour or narrow in the genial spirit 
of our old friend Langstroth. If such an 
impression was ever given, I most heartily 
beg pardon, and accept your statement of 
the matter. 
TT oO 


A KINDLY CRITICISM FROM PROF. 
COOK. 





SHALL WE ENCOURAGE THE PRACTICE OF SELL- 
ING INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS, ETC.? 





EAR FRIEND ROOT:—As a true friend who 
has great respect for your work, great re- 
gard for yourself, and who rarely finds oc- 
casion to differ seriously if at all with the 
positions you have taken, yet I must ex- 

press my sorrow at the words you speak in reply 
to our dear friend Langstroth’s article on the Hed- 
don hive. First, [1 am sorry you say: ‘‘ With the 
exception of friend Heddon I believe almost all the 
bee-keepers of our land have abandoned the mat- 
ter of individual rights «s not the proper thing to 
do.”’ Now, dear friend, I hope, as I believe, that 
you are in error. I am on the side, emphatically, 
of your minority; and I believe there is an army 
with me. I don’t believe Mr. Langstroth has ever 
advised against it because it is improper. Oh no! 
only because it is illadvised. And why ill advised? 
Just because of such editorials as you have written. 
Our people will not respect the right of property—a 
patent on an original invention is as much proper- 
ty as a horse—till we all teach that all property is 
sacred. A person who patents a cheap article, es- 
pecially if the article is not greatly in demand, is 
very likely to have the article pilfered from him. 
If of great value, like the movable frame, it is easy 
for designing men to berate its value, or create, by 
insinuating remarks, a general mistrust of its orig- 
inality, and thus, as in the case of Mr. Langstroth, 
do terrible injury. O friend Root! don’t say ‘‘im- 
proper.” Say patents on original inventions are 
right and legitimate, and should ever be respected 
and honored. I should have as much right to pat- 
ent a new invention as to copyright my book. Was 
that an improper thing? Your many inventions, 
chief of whichis your roller machine, you could, 
from your position as editor, author, and general 
supply-dealer, well afford to give to the public; for, 
from your great chance to advertise, you could 
hold your own against rival manufacturers. Yet 
you charged three prices at first (through no fault 
of yours, however, though you consented to it) for 
your roller machine, and thus obtained what you 
condemn in a patentee. 

My dear friend, I wish you would come out 
square in this matter as follows: A man who dis- 
covers or invents a new thing has a perfect right to 
a patent on it. If valuable, any who use it should 
pay for the right. If worthless, no one should buy. 
I would not for any consideration teach what you 
teach on this matter. I would urge all to be wary 
in buying patents; never to do sotill they are sure 
of the value of the article, and of its suitability to 
their business or needs. Everybody must be judge 
of bis invention, and, I think, has a perfect right to 





secure a patent. Patents, then, are not wrong or 
improper. 

Again, I am sorry you said what you did about or 
to Mr. Langstroth. If ever a man had occasion for 
righteous indignation it is he. In my many visits 
with this grand old man I have ever marveled at 
his charity and kind spirit; even to those who out- 
rageously cheated him out of his just rights. You, 
friend Root, Mr. Langstroth, I, nor any other man 
can use language too strong in denouncing such 
practices. Lam perfectly sure Mr. Langstroth has 
not been “ properly rewarded.” I am just as sure 
that he was atrociously swindled. 

Asto Mr. Heddon. He surely invented his hive. 
No intelligent bee-keeper in America doubts it. If 
you or I think it valueless, or no better than the 
old non-patented hives, let us say so. Surely let us 
urge all to adopt it only after careful investiga- 
tion. But if any do use it, let them pay for the 
right, just as they would pay for a sack of flour or 
the ABC. I think to pay $5.00 for the right isa 
grand precedent. It is right and honest. Most 
kindly and earnestly your friend,— A.J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., May 25, 1888. 


Friend Cook,I am deeply pained to be 
obliged to disagree with you, as I must 
conscientiously disagree on this question. 
Pretty much all you have said in the above 
was talked over years ago. We did not 
agree then, and we probably shall not agree 
now. I think we agree fully, however, in 
regard to respecting the rights of property. 
Your book is clearly your own. There is no 
question about the ownership. When you 
get into this business of individual rights, 
it is like deciding when sweet cider becomes 
sour or intoxicating. Most good people 
have decided not to drink cider at all, on ac- 
count of the harm it has done; and I think, 
too, that most good people have decided to 
have nothing to do with this right-selling 
because of the harm it has done, and of the 
swindles it has fostered and encouraged. 
Very likely quite a large class of people 
think I have wronged Mr. Forncrook in de- 
fending the rights of the bee-keeping public. 
You, perhaps, say that Mr. Forncrook in- 
vented a very little and claimed a good deal. 
If so, who can draw the dividing line? 
GLEANINGS has always opposed right-sell- 
ing, because of the kind of fruit it has 


borne ; and lam pretty sure that GLEAN-. 


INGS will always stand where it has stood. 
Other bee-journals can take a different posi- 
tion if they choose, and I shall feel just as 
friendly toward the editors as if they 
thought as Ido. I did not mean to bring 
this subject up, and I should not have 
brought it up had I not been obliged to de- 
cide between two alternatives. decided 
in the way that I thought kindest and 
wisest ; and, dear friend Cook, I do not be- 
lieve that I am so very much in the wrong. 
Many kind words have come in, approving 
of my course; but at this date, not one tak- 
ing the side of friend Heddon and our good 
friend Langstroth, except your own article 
above. Under the circumstances, I think 
it would be no more than fair to use a por- 
tion of a letter from our good friend W. E. 
Clark, president of the York State Bee- 
keepers’ Association. It is as follows: 


Dear Brother:—I think the bee-keepers ought to 
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call a mass meeting and vote you a monument, and 
write thereon, * In memory of the man who dared 
to stand up for principle and right.’’ I would give 
%5.00 for GLEANINGS, even if it were published 
only once in six months; and all! it need to contain 
would be a reply to patent-right claimants such as 
is in the last issue, in reply to Mr. Langstroth’s arti- 
cle on patents. Friend Root, that article is worth 
more to bee-keepers than all the patent hives ever 
made or ever will be. When I read it I could not 
help saying, “* Well done, good and faithful servant 
ot bee-keepers. God will reward you for doing 
your duty.” W. E. CLARK. 
Oriskany, N. Y., May 24, 1888. 


One is led to smile at friend C.’s extrava- 
gance ; but, dear friends, there is a moral to 
all this. Prof. Cook wields a wonderful in- 
fluence throughout Michigan — in fact, 
throughout the country at large. President 
Clark also wields a —_ influence through- 
out York State; and this matter of patents 
has already come up in the conventions in 
York State,and it has at different times 
brought bitterness in our ranks. I have re- 
cently attended conventions both in Mich- 
igan and York State, and I love the people 
whom | have met at all these conventions. 
Now, if Prof. Cook and President Clark 
both hold on tenaciously to what they have 
expressed in the above letters, there is goin 
to be quarreling and bitterness to the end, 
and perhaps it will be encouraged by these 
two letters between the two great honey- 
producing States of New York and Mich- 
igan unless—. How shall I fill out this 
blank, dear friends? Why, in this way: 
The only hope of e and kind brother! 
Th is, that both give way a little. I as 
you, riend Clark, to give way a little, and 
1ave more respect for those who believe-in 
patents; and I ask you too, friend Cook. to 
consider the opinions and convictions of 
many other good people, and be less posi- 
tive. Then may we have peace and harmo- 
ny. As for myself, you may do as ae please 
with me, or put me where you like, and I 
will be silent ; only do not ask me any more 
to publish any thing in favor of selling 
** patent-rights ” on bee-hives. 














REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


NEW HONEY FROM NEVADA THAT Is “JUST SPLEN- 
DID.” 








| VERY thing looks well and favorable for a 
good harvest in this section—lots of eggs, 
brood, and young bees; and our honey here is 
* just splendid’’—very light-colored, and free 

from any foreign flavor, for they get but little 
except the clovers, and of course there is no mix- 
ture. Perhaps I will send you a sample of it some 
time in the course of the season; and if you think as 
much of it as Dr. Mason did, I shal! be well repaid 
for sending it. E. A. MOORE, 
Reno, Nevada, April 24, 1888. 


SUCCESSFUL, 
As Il am one of your A B C scholars, and a little 
proud of my success, I give you a little of my experi- 
ence. I wintered 37 colonies through the winter of 





1886, packed in chaff, on summer stands, without 
any loss. From these I took 1725 lbs., which brought 
me $216.14. Last winter I had 47 stands; I lost one. 
My bees are in first-class condition, and I think the 
prospect is good for a large yield. I take GLEAN- 
INGS, and think I made enough extra on my honey 
in consequence to pay for it ten years at least. 
Millview, Pa., Apr. 30, 1888. JOHN NORTON. 


NO LOSS. 

Apple-trees are in blossom, and bees are in good 
shape. We are happy to say we wintered our bees 
without loss. I don’t know of asingle colony that 
perished in this locality. Fruit-bloom yields honey 
in abundance. To my surprise, one of our Italian 
colonies sent out a rousing swarm to-day. The sea- 
son has opened with good prospects. 

Douglas, O., May IL. HILLSIDE APIARY. 











Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








THAT NEW WIRE SUPPORT FOR THE T 
TINS. 

HE little pieces of strap iron are good 
when once put on; but the trouble of 
cutting them up, perforating two 
holes, together with nailing them on 
the bottom edges of the sides of the 

T supers, made them a little expensive. In 
response to my call for something better, 
we received a great many suggestions, but 
hardly any of them were practicable. One 
of the correspondents, how- 
ever, put us on the track of 
an idea which developed 
into something like the ac- 
companying cut. You will 
observe that it is nothing 
more nor less than an ordi- 
nary staple of suitable size, 
bent at right angles in the 
middle. The prongs point- 
ing upward are driven into TTIN SUPPORT, 
the bottom edge of the wood in such a way 
as to leave the horizontal U projecting far 
enough inside to yom the end of the T 
tin. After we had developed this idea, a 
letter from one of our correspondents came 
to hand, inclosing a few samples of identi- 
cally the same a 

These staples make not only a neater and 
prettier job, but very much cheaper, and 
aed can be put on very much more rapidly. 
Notice prices in the column of Special No- 
tices. e sent one of these supports to 
C. C. Miller for his opinion; and in sony 
respecting them he says: ‘“‘ The staple T- 
tin rest is at hand ; and after trying to find 
some fault with it lam obliged to say it is 
excellent. . . . . It is much stronger 
than sheet iron.” All T supers sent. out 
now will have the new T-tin rest. I omitted 
to mention that straight staples can be used, 
and are a little cheaper. They are to be 
driven about half way into the wood, and 
then bent at right angles. After trying 
both ways we much prefer to drive the sta- 
ple first mentioned. It goes in easier, and is 
not so liable to split the wood, 
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WOOD-ZINC HONEY-BOARDS TO BE TESTED 
THIS SEASON. 


It would seem that those wood-zinc 
honey-boards, illustrated in the last issue 
in this department, are going to have a 
thorough t this season. rders have 
poured in continuously for them. We want 
reports from those who are purchasing 
them. From some localities we ought to 
have them in acouple of weeks. Tell us 
whether they answer every purpose, both 
for queen-excluding and the prevention of 
burr-combs on the sections ; whether they 
are durable, and whether they possess ad- 
vantages not contained in the other honey- 
boards. Let the truth strike where it will. 
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Do all things without murmuring» and Cogstion:: that ye 
may be blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without re- 
buke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, among 
whom ye shine as lights in the world.—PHIL. 2: 14, 15. 








WE have up to date, 8246 subscribers, a gain of 119 
within the last month. Thanks. 


THE BRITISH HONEY COMPANY LNSOLVENT. 
WE learn that the above company has sent outa 
circular to the effect that it has been proven, in 
consequence of its liabilities, that itcan not con- 
tinue its business. They therefore wind up volun- 
tarily. AS BRAS 


AN INJUDICIOUS ECONOMY OF PAPER. 

ONE or two of our correspondents, in sending in 
their communications, after writing horizontally 
down the page, turn the sheet at right angles and 
write crosswise of the other written matter. We 
know our friends do not think; but really it makes 
us ‘‘tired”’ to see such letters. Paper is cheap, and 
postage is cheap; and we should be very glad to 
have our correspondents take plenty of room. 


THE NEXT PLACE OF MEETING OF THE N. A. B. K. 8. 

The president, Dr. A. B. Mason, announces that 
62 out of a total number of 81 have thus far ex- 
pressed their preference for Columbus, and that 
only one was not in favor of it, and he does not op- 
pose it. This, however, is not an official vote, but 
it Jooks pretty decidedly as if we were going to 
have the next national convention at Columbus at 
this rate. An official count will be given in our 
next issue. tenes 

QUEENS TO CANADA—TROUBLE AREAD. 

From the C. B. J. of May 23 we learn that “the 
Canadian postal officials have decided that a queen- 
bee shall not be admissible into Canada from the 
United States, through the mails." We hope broth- 
er Jones wil] bring his great influence to bear upon 





those officious ofticials. The trouble this time is 
not with Uncle Sam, but with his neighbor across 
the line. 

Since the above was written we have received the 
following from the D. A. Jones Co.: 


Mr. Root:—We have to-day received a letter from 
the postoffice, of which the following is a copy: 
Postoftice, Inspector's Office, Barrie, May 22. 
D. A. Jones Co.:— With reference to the transmission 
of queen-bees in the mail between Canada and the United 
States, lam to inform you that the correspondence on this 
question is now in progress between the postoftice department 
here and at Washington on the subject. You will be notified 
of the result. DANIEL SPRY, P. O. |. 


As soon as we receive information we will ad- 
vise you. We shall certainly do what we can to 
have the matter properly adjusted. 

TRE D. A. JONES Co., Lip. 


We have no doubt the matter will be adjusted 
agreeably to all parties concerned. 


ADULTERATED COMB HONEY, ETC. 
I po not see but that it falls upon GLEANINGS to 
call to order as good a man and as great a man as 
Thomas William Cowan—see British Beé Journal, 
page 234, May 10. I shall have to explain a little. 
At the bee-keepers’ convention in Utica, N. Y., last 
winter, one of Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s men was 
very busy in distributing circulars to the bee-men. 
He had a great pile of them, and evidently made it 
his business to spread them broadcast. These slips 
of paper gave an analysis of honey which was 
made, as was stated, by the dairy commissioner of 
New Jersey. We do not know who this dairy com- 
missioner is, nor how good an authority he is; but 
when | first glanced over the circular I felt a little 
troubled to see that it contained a list of names of 
good and responsible firms who were accused of 
selling adulterated honey. In fact, almost every 
sample of honey that was examined, according to 
said report, was adulterated, with the exception of 
a few samples from private farmers or bee-keepers, 
with one other exception. This exception is Thuber, 
Whyland & Co. Now, the singular part of the 
whole thing is, that samples No. 57, 58, and 60 were 
comb honey, and not strained honey, although the 
heading in small capitals, at the top of the list, 
says “strained honey.’ Friend Cowan takes the 
matter up, and reftiects somewhat on American 
honey, especially the fact that the American comb 
honey in our markets is, at least some of it, adul- 
terated. The Bee-Keepers’ Magazine also. indorses 
the paper, and makes some severe reflections on 
firms that we believe to be good and honorable 
men. I am exceedingly glad to know that the 
Thurbers, who so recently put up honey with corn 
syrup in to keepit trom candying, have reformed 
to such an extent as this circular indicates, but I 
do not believe that everybody else has gone into 
the adulterating business. We have instances on 
record before, where some sort of a chemist has 
pronounced absolutely pure honey, gathered from 
the flowers by honest bees belonging to an honest 
bee-keeper, adulterated. Who can give us some 
further information in regard to this dairy com- 
missioner of New Jersey, and this statement given 
by the American Grocer, presenting such a dis- 
graceful showing of the bee-keeping industry of 
the United States? I thoroughly indorse all that 
the B. B. J. has to sayin regard to Hoge; and the 
whole matter looks very much as if Hoge still had 
hold of the crank. But we beg our English cousins 
to remember that the American people are not all 
Hoges, by any means, 
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OL. OF PEPPERMINT AS AN INSECTICIDE. 
W« clip the following from the Boston Cultivator: 


Oil of peppermint in vapor, diluted even to a part 
in 100,000, will kill cockroaches in an hour, they dy- 
ing in convulsions. One drop of the oil placed un- 
der a bell-jar covering a cultivation of cholera 
bacilli will kill both bacilli and spores in forty-eight 
hours. It is also regarded as among the best surgi- 
cal antiseptics, and of great value in phthisis and 
diphtheria. 


Now, if this diluted vapor would not kill the bees 
also, it might help our friends in the South who 
have complained so much about cockroaches at 
different times; and why shouldn't it kill foul-brood 
bacilli, and may be green flies in the greenhouse, 
ete.? It would not be a very difficult matter to fill 
a greenbouse with a very diluted vapor of the oil 
of peppermint. Can Prof. Cock, or any ot the ex- 
perimenting professors at our various experimental 
colleges, give us any light in regard to the matter? 








MIXING MATTER FOR PUBLICATION WITH BUSI- 
NESS LETTERS. 

We must again remind readers that we should 
be very greatly obliged to them if they would sep- 
arate the matter they intend for print from that 
really pertaining to business matters. Where the 
two are put together on one sheet, those matters 
which demand most immediate attention must be 
attended to first. For instance, John Brown sends 
in, we will say, $5.00—one dollar to be applied for 
a queen, and the rest for bee-supplies in general. 
On the same sheet of paper containing these orders 
will be a Report Encouraging. Well, this matter 
must first go to the subscription clerk. After she 
has finished her part of it, it goes to the queen 
clerk, and the next, and so on, until the clerks of 
the different departments have attended to the 
necessary business. By the time each clerk has 
made his or her memorandum on the different por- 
tions of the letter the report has been delayed, and, 
moreover, has been more or less marked up with 
various business signs and clerks’ initials. If our 
correspondents will take pains to put matter for 
GLEANINGS on a separate sheet, it can go dircet to 
the printers’ hands, if acceptable. Some feel a 
little modest about marking their communications 
“For GLEANINGS,” and they conclude by saying, 
“ This is not necessarily intended for print, but for 
your own personal instructions.”” Do not be too 
modest about it, but come right out and say you 
have written it for the pages of GLEANINGS, and 
put it on paper by itself. 


PARIS GREEN ON THE FRUJT-TREES — WILL IT 
HURT THE BEES? 

I PRESUME that most of our progressive bee-men 
are aware that modern science in this present year 
of 1888 has demonstrated that we can grow nice 
smooth apples, pears, cherries, peaches, and we 
hope plums too, without spot or blemish, wrinkle 
or gnarl, by the timely use of arsenical poisons. 
We have already been all over our plantation with 
a $35.00 machine, manufactured by The Nixon Noz- 
zie & Machine Co., Dayton, O. The pump and Nix- 
on nozzie will throw aliquid in such a fine spray 
that it floats like a cloud through the top of an ap- 
ple-tree, covering every leaf and twig, upper side 
and under side. This is usually done just as the 
petals are falling from the most of the blossoms, 
and asecond time when the fruit is of the size of 
peas or a little larger. We use about half a pound 
of London purple to 50 gallons of water, and this 
quantity of poison will go pretty well over a small 





orchard one time. I feel pretty sure that it answers 
the purpose, for our cherries for the first time in 
years are perfectly free from the marks of the cur- 
culio or any other insect, while cherries on trees 
belonging to our neighbors are badly punctured. 
Now, then, willit hurt the bees? So far, I can only 
say that I have not been able to discover any harm. 
Ihave looked under the trees, but no dead bees 
were to be found. Then the question arises, “If 
the bees are poisoned, can the poison act quick 
enough so we should find them under the trees?’ 
If the bees were working on the trees atthe time 
the poison was applied, I think it might poison 
those which were not driven away by the spray. 
Possibly it might kill those that came immediately 
afterward; but evenif it did, the number of bees 
destroyed would be so few that I don’t believe it 
would be noticed by the apiarist. The poison dries 
down on the foliage and on the immature fruit; 
but the honey that exudes, say the next day after 
the spraying, I do not believe would be poisonous. 
Only the insects that feed upon the leaves or sur- 
face of the green fruit are injured. Can others 
give us any further light upon the subject? 
SECTIONS EXACTLY SEVEN TO THE FOOT. 

Quirk a number of the friends have their cases 
so made that they take exactly so many sections, 
no more no less; therefore in order to give them 
just the width they want so that a certain number 
may come out just right, we have to work to a 
hair's breadth on each section; for if there is 
the slightest variation in the pieces it becomes 
greatly magnified when quite a number are piaced 
one against another. Well, we could easily get 
this hair's breath—that is, if basswood would nei- 
ther shrink nor swell. All wood-workers know that, 
no matter how perfectly lumber is seasoned, when 
we come to cut it up into thin pieces it will always 
shrink more or less after cutting up; therefore, in 
order to bave seven sections, when side by side, 
measure just 12 inches, we must cut them so they 
will measure a little more. Now, the worst part of 
it is, that this shrinkage and swelling is never uni- 
form. Sometimes it will be a great deal more than 
we expect, and sometimes a great deal less. Anoth- 
er thing, it is our custom to make sections the 
year round. As soon asorders are filled for one 
season we begin making them for another. Well, 
this process of seasoning still continues for per- 
haps a whole year, 80 that sections just right in the 
fall will be too small by another season. We have 
made this explanation simply to show how difficult 
itis to please you in this respect, and not because 
we are going to stop trying. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that cases and arrangements for surplus 
honey be so made as to allow a little space for this 
shrinking and swelling. One good friend accuses 
us of giving scant measure, in the same way that 
we complained of the barrels of apples that did not 
hold three bushels. Why, bless you, friends, the 
quarter-inch of basswood that is saved on seven 
sections does us no good whatever, and it would 
not cost us a copper more to make them all a quar- 
ter-inch too large. In the above case we got a pret- 
ty severe letter because seven sections, side. by 
side, lacked a quarter-inch of measuring a foot, 
Divide 4 inch into seven equal portions and you 
will see that each section wasonly ¢, of an inch too 
narrow, and it takes a pretty smart wood-worker to 
work as closely as within , of an inch. 
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THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW 


for May is now out. Having regained the time lost 
during his illness, the editor will hereafter take 
— in getting out the REVIEW promptly on the 

Oth of each month. The special topic of the pres- 
ent issue is “Hiving Bees.” The review of Mr. 
Cheshire’s work, which wasjbegun in the March No., 
is finished in the present issue. We have a surplus 
of the numbers containing this review, and, so long 
as they last, these three numbers will be sent free 
to all who apply. Price of the REVIEW, 50 cts. a 
year. 

THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 


A neat little book of 45 pages: price 25 cts. The 
REVIEW and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 


win responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
Frounwation: ! Samples and prices for your 


FOR SALE. FIRST-CLASS SAW-TABLE, 
saws, emery wheel, etc. oy Se ogg al on appli- 
cation. AM, 
Mention Gleanings. Panett eg aon 





I HAVE a fine lot of pure Italians for sale. 
Tested queens, in May, $2.00; June, $1.50. War- 
ranted queens, in May, $1.00; in June, 75 cts. One- 
frame nucleus, with tested queen, in May, with 1 lb. 
of bees, $3.00 each; extra frame, 50 cts. have sold, 
this spring, $150 worth of bees and queens. 

10-11-12d c. E. 


JONES, Ostrander, O. 


Our No.2 one- 
piece sections 
beat all in utili- 
ty for the price 
—only $2.60 per 
M. for 44x44. 
Our No. 1 take 
the cake, and 
only $3.60 per 
M. Liberal dis- 
count on large 
orders. 


Address as in 
10-11- 12d 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


50 of Root’s chaff hives, made from selected lum- 
ber, well seasoned. Will be sold in the flat at great- 
7 reduced prices. I also have several thousand of 
those beautiful eight-color chromo cards, which 
will be sold at very low rates. Address at once, 


J. H. MARTIN, 
10-11d Hartford, Wash Co., N. Y. 


(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING 














You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodicai with satisfaction, unless 
pos are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 

id—*Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is nowhere to be found ?” 
Put each No.in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and youcan sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen, 
even though it were months p oat 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
ear), eit lettered, for 60 cts.; by mail, 12 cts. extra. 
‘en, 00, $45.00. Table : rices of Binders 
for any Periodionl, aus | oe: ication. Send in 
your orders. , Medina, Ohio. 

The Canadian P. O. al gered eo to receive these 
Qa bh ma wantio, eg thay exceed the proper weight for mer- 
¢ 





. WARRANTED QUEENS 


At 7% cents each. Untested queens, % doz., $3.75; 
1 doz., $7. 7. wr orders. New Iberia, La. 
. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 


Taught by the United States Music 
Chart, with moving tone-ladder. 
Chords, Sharps, Flats, Transposi- 
tion of Major and Minor Scales. 


Equals a sj ear in music. a and useful toall. By 
mail, 2c 25e. A. CAMP, Painesville, Ohio. 


COGGESHALL’S wie APIARY. 


Italian Queens and Bees by the pound, Nuclei or 
Full Colonies. Send for circular. 
. B. COGGESHALL, 
Box 84. Summit, Union Con, N. J. 


Don't Look at This! Unless 


you wish to buy Comb Foundation. If you do, send 
us your order and get the best . for 50 cts.; 
10-Ib. lots, 40 cts. Ss, 
10-13db Rantoul we, Rantoul, Bll. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Untested, 75 cts.; tested Untested, per 
dozen, $8.00. ooD, 
l0tfdb Sparta, White ri On Tena. 


and queens cheap. Tested queen, $1.50. 
Untested, $1.00. Frame of brood, 50 cts. 
Bees, per Ib., $1.00; %-lb., 60 cts.; 3- 
frame nuclei a re... Send card for price list. 
SA 


i s - M. TAYLOR, 
Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Hl., Box 77. 


BEES AND NUCLEI CHEAP. 

Promptshipment guaranteed, you paying express 
charges. Untested queens, $1.00; 3 for $2.75, in vod 
and after. 1-frame nucleus, 2 Ibs. bees, $2.65; with 
untested queen, $3.55. 2-frame nucleus, 3 lbs. bees, 
$4.00; with q., $4.90; L. frames, half full of brood. 
1 guarantee safe arrival of bees and queens. Make 
all money orders Palow at Clifton, Tex. Send to 
10-lld =68.H.CO ICK, Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 


t@ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


[ WILL SELL QUT CHEAP ' 


my entire apiary of over 100 COLONIES, all 
strong, and in No. 1 chaff hives, Langstroth frame. 


A BARGAIN FOR SOME ONE. 


Inquire at once. E. W. COTTRELL, 
10-11-12d No. 4 Merrill Block, Detroit, Mich. 


CHENANGO VALLEY APIARY. 
HEADQUARTERS IN N. ¥. SEATE 


For superior yellow ITALIAN QUEENS. In order 
to introduce my strain of bees, I offer one-frame 
nuclei, with untested queen, for $1.50 each, Lang- 
stroth frame; untested queen, $1.00; select ‘tested, 
$2.00. Reference if desired. Send stamp for reply, 
to A. I. Root, or National Bank of Sherburne. Send 
for free circular. MRS. OLIVER COLE, 

6tfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


_ in re sponding to this advertisement me ntion GLE ANINGS. 






































A Four-Color Label for Only 75 
Cts. Per Thousand ! 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “ comb” or“ extract- 
ed ’”’ before the word “ honey, ” for only 75 cts. per 
thonsand; 50 cts. per 500, or ¢ cts. for 250, post . 
The size of the label is 2% x linch—just right 
round the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, oe te 
adorn the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our 
special label catalogue for samples of this and 
many other pretty ig in label work. 

ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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TIN AND GLASS HONEY - RECEPTACLES, 


IF YOU DO NOT FIND WHAT YOU WANT IN THIS LIST, LET US KNOW YOUR 
WANTS, AND WE WILL TRY TO SUPPLY YOU. 


RAISED COVER PAILS. more Papen as their merits become known. With 

one of the 15-cent honey-gates to screw on, nothing 
could be handier to fill up small packages to retail 
out, With the honey-gate you can cut the stream 
off instantly the moment you have enough, and it is 
so easily attached to the can too. Simply unscrew 
the cap and screw on the gate in its stead. Prices 
are as follows: 


1 box of 2 cans, 9c; 10, $8.00; 25 or more, 75e each. 
1 box of 1 can, 50c; 10, 4.50; 25 or more, 42c each. 













4 qt. 2 qt. 1 at. 1 pt. 





We annually sell over 1000 nests of the above 
pails, besides thousands of the smaller sizes. They 
are popular, because, when you sell one full of hon- 
ey, your customer has something handy and useful 
when the honey is gone. Prices are as follows: 

Each. 10 50 100 Wt. of 100 


Nest of 6 pall. :.....2..0.500.---.02 40 | $3.60 | $16.50 | $32.00 | 400 Ibs. 
Nest of 3 smallest sizes........... 20) 1.75 | 8.00} 14.50/ 175 Ibs. 
Nest of 2 smallest sizes.......... 10 95 450 8.20 





Nest of land 2qt.............. .. 15} 1.30) 6.00; 11.00 
Nest of 3 smallest sizes, painted i | 
and lettered, “Pure Honey”. 30| 2.75! 13.00| 25.00 





190 lbs. 


For prices, boxed, each size separately, see page | 
21 of catalogue. 
NOVELTY PAILS. 





This nest (of which the 4 qt. not shown) comprises | 
the same sizes as the above, except the 1-pint 
pail. Prices for the nest of 4 puils, same as the 
nest of 5above. land 2 qt. nested, at $12.00 per 100 
nests, or $1.40 for 10. 


60-LB. SQUARE SHIPPING-CANS, BOXED. 











We can add a large screw-cap, with 4-inch open- 
ing, for digging out candied honey when desired, 
for 5c extra, each can. The caps used on above cans 
are 1%-inch, flat zine, cork-lined, and will be sold to 
those desiring to make or have made at home their 


| own cans, at 3c each; 10 for 25c; $2.00 per 100; or 


$17.50 per 1000. 
HONEY-TUMBLERS. 


We have at length secured some honey-tumblers 
of the right size to hold 11b. of honey as well as % 
and 4 lb. They are a handsome shape, and have a 
bunch of see stamped on the cover. Moreover, 
the % and 1 lb. sizes may be nested to reduce the 
expense of packages, Prices are as follows: 


fea 4c each; 10, 35; 100, $3.25; 200, 85.80; 1000, 827.50 
SS err ae. * 10, 30c; 100 2.90; 250, 6.15; 1000, 23.60 
wellb.nest’d7e “ 10, 65e; 100, 5.80; 200, 11.65; 1000, 49.50 
BE Diivcssisecsae 10, 28c; 100, 2.65; 250, 5.65; 1000, 21.00 









While almost ogesrindy 
prefers some kind of a pail 

to carry honey in, many 

also prefer, for liquid hon- 

ey, a giass utensil to any 
. thing else. Both objects 
«have been sccured by the 
N pails shown in the cutabove. 
[he top screws on, like the 
Ym cap of a fruit-jar. The bail 
: = turns down out of the way, 
a == when they are to be packed, 
panies or set on the shelves. Or 





we can furnish, if preferred, the Old Oaken Bucket 
pails, showh in the adjoining cut, except the 1%-lb. 
size, at the same price. Prices: 


Each 10 rates 100 rates 1000 rates. Wght. of 100 
Ra Ib. , cts. 40 cts. oe be -~ ta 
uw 6 55 ** 5.00 47.50 % * 


The glassware on this page is in original pack- 


| ages, and marked at very close prices. We can 
| not, therefore, hold ourselves* responsible for 
breakage, and we can not break packages without 


These are the favorite package for shipping ex- | charging extra. For instance, we can not give 50 
tracted honey, and they are becoming more and | tumblers or pails at 100 rates. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH. 


FACTORY OF } 


BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


EARLY NUCLEI AND ITALIAN QUEENS. 
Tenth annual catlaogue now ready. 


PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 
t?7In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


10 Per Cent Off 


| on prices given in price list. We make four grades 
' of foundation.—heavy brood, light brood, thin, and 
extra thin, for sections. Send for free price list 
and samples. Special prices to dealers. 

litfd M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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Bingham & Hetherington’s Honey-knifo. 

Old reliable Bingham Bee-Smokers and Bingham 
& Hetherington Honey-knives. They last 8 years; 
never clog up or go out. Send card for free circular, 
descriptive of the best and cheapest tools to use. 


THeEHY LAST. 


ADDISON, VT.—Have one of 
=» your smokers, » 8 yet, used 
6 years. J. SMITH. 

SILVER CREEK, Ky.—I have 
had one of your smokers 3 
years, and it is as good as 
new. T. W. HUDGENS. 

ELM GROVE, MASS.—Have one IT have used six 
seasons, good yet. F. M. TAINTOR. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Your smoker good yet, and 
used four seasons. Wo. W. BURRET. 

LONE TREE, MO.—I have used one of your bee- 


smokers five years, and it is good yet. 
LEE EMRICK. 





PRICES: 

By og postpaid. 
Doctor smoker (wide shield)...... 3% inch Die eaa’s $2 00 
Conqueror smoker (wide shield)..8  “ ...... 1 75 
Large smoker (wide shicld)....... megs eee. 3 1 50 
Extra smoker (wide shield)....... 2 RO uid, Sule 1 2 
Se TT Eee ee a 2 OE 1 00 
Little Wonder smoker............ eae 
Bingham & Hetherington PALS, * ea «av ane 


TO SELL AGAIN, ore ae for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. Address NGHAM, or 

otfd BINGHAM i HETHERINGTON, 
Mention GLEANINGS. ABRONIA, MICH. 


SECOND-HAND. 


We have on hand a gig of 60-pound tin cans 
with screw top, cased, 2 in a case of wood, which we 
will sell at 50 oe case. They are the same as A. 
I. Root sells at cts. per case, eA. having 
been once used. F. D. WOOLVER, 
9tfdb Munnsville, Madison Co., N. Y 


A MACHINE FOR PUTTING TOGETH- 
ER ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 











PATENTED JULY i2. ser 


IT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN ONE DAY § USE. 


No bee-keeper can afford to be without one. Send 
to your supply-dealer, or fo Weneman & Crocker, 
manufacturers. Price $2.50. Lockport, N.Y. Cor- 
respondence with dais Bg one 80 jolted. 5-15d 

In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


36-Inch Exhaust-fan Or Blower, 


AT BERLIN, WIS., ONLY $25.00. 


This is well worth $50.00, and a new one would cost 
upwards of $100. We must sellit at once, hence the 
above offer. It is used for drawing all shavings and 
sawdust away from your planer and saw-tables, and 
blowing them into the shaving-room. The one we 
offer above did the work for us for 8 years, and be- 
fore it was shipped away was overhauled, rebabbitt- 
ed, and putin excellent repair. There is an 8-inch 
pulley! Ras side of the Fogg an inlet on each side, and 
one outlet. A. Lk. ROOT, Medina, O. 


FLAT - BOTTOM (COMB FOUNDATION. 


High side-walls, 4 to 14 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 


Say * VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Gio | Htf Sole Manufacturers, 
mee 2 SPROUT BROOK, MONT. CO., N. Y 














Japanese Buckwheat» 


ADVANCED. 
After this date we _ com elled to ag sg 
prices to the following: 1 lb., 15e; % peck, 75e: 


peck, $1.25; % bushel, $2.25; 1 Petar! $4.00. We 
ave sold over 100 bushels of seed, and have to pay 
more for what we now offer, at above prices; hence 
we are obliged to advance. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


ADART'S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE 
ALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
pA. er column. shtfa 


Samples of the American Apiculturist 


sent free. Also our price list of the best strain of 
pure Italian queens. Address 9tfdb 
APICULTURIST, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


Green Wire Cloth, 


FOR 


Window Screens and Shipping Bees, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The following lot of wire cloth is a job lot of rem- 
nants, and full rolls direct from the factory, that 
are FIRST QUALITY, and the pieces are of such varie- 
ty of size as to furnish tal thing you want. Price 
1% cts. per sq. foot, for full pieces. If we have to 
cut the size you want, 2 cts. per sq. ft. 

When you orderu piece, and somebody else has 
got it ahead of you, we will substitute a piece the 
nearest in size to the one ordered, unless you speci- 
fy in your order that you do not want us to substi- 
tute. The figures on the left indicate the width. 








and t. 

12 34 polis of 100 on. ft. each; 3 of 102 sq. ft.; 3o0f 98, and l each 
of 97, 92, 7! Pe Sy Sy Be and 28 sq. t. 

14 | 1 roll 14 sq. 

16 | 8 rolls of 133 ft.; and Leach of 132, 130, 130, and 128 sq. ft. 

18 | 6 rolls 2 147 sq. ft., and 1 roll each of 153, 150, 148, 145, 145, and 


24 | 22 iy of 200 sq. ft. e 
26 | 93 rolls of 216 sq: ft. e : = and 1 one ¥ of 215, 210, and 204 sq. ft. 
28 | 46 rolls of 233; 3 of 224; 1 of 257 ~ = 
34 | 16rolls. 283 sq. ft. each; leach o 142 and 9 sq. ft. 
36 | 5 rolls, 300 sq. ft. each; 1 each of 150, 150, ond. 150 sq. f. 
38 | 21 rolls, 316 sq. ft.; 1 each of 633 and 300 "9% 

lroll, = ine _ of 350 sq. ft.; 2of 44 in. sq. ft.; lof 46in., 

1 sq. at. 
THE FOLLOWING CLOTH IS BLACK. 

rolls, 333 sq. ft. each. 
rolls, 350 sq. ft. each. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





8s 
on 


JOB LOT OF POULTRY. NETTING. 


Small Pieces at same Rate as full Rolls -— § ct. 
per Square Foot. 

Two or more pieces, 5 per cent off; ten or more, 10 
per cent discount. 

You will notice in this lot some with heavier wire 
than No. 19, and some with smaller mesh than two- 
inch. Both of these are worth more at regular 
prices than two-inch No. 19; but as it is a job lot we 
put it all in at the same price. 


By dividing the number of square feet in this col- 
jumn by the width in the first column, you can ascer- 
tain the length of each piece. These figures give the 
. number of square feet in each piece. 


sss! No. of Wire. | 





140, 130; 7} 226. 
IT91a96 445° S36, 'S90 , 325, 285, 280, 240, 220, 180, 165, 160, 140. 
|18/410, No. 17 wire, 19. 





SSE! Inches wide. | 
ceuprere | Inch mesh. 


162, 156, 156 

We meow of nothing nicer or better for a trellis for creeping 
vines than the above netting. The 12 to &% inch is just the 
thing to train up green peas, fastening the netting to stakes 
by means of staples. If the stakes are set in substantially, 
one each 12 or 15 feet will answer. When the peas are stripped 
off the stakes, netting and all can be rolled up and laid wt ead 
until another season. A. I. ROOT, MEpina, OU. 


“ rolls, 67 sq. hag each: 1 each of 66, 65, 64, 68, 63, 62, 54, 40, 27, 


ester 720. 672, wre 618, 558 , 510, 438, 270, 252, 222, 168, 168, 162, 
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ITALIAN QUEENS CHEAP. 


Untested, in June, 9c; tested, $1.50; after July 
Ist, untested, 75c; tested, $1.25. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 11-l3d R. W. TURNER, Medina, O. 

. 
Bee-Keepers, Look Here ! 

To introduce our sections we will sell, during 


June, first quality of basswood sections at $3.00 per 
M.; second quality, $2.00 rM. Sample sections 


and price list free. J. M. KINZIE & CO. 
1ltfe Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 
fe In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 








Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and oe must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but al! over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended = for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For sucb our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the reguiar advertisements. 














\ ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees and queens 
for Holstein male calf, or a good 2-seat buggy 

or hack. J. W. COLWICK, 

9-10d Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 





\ ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees in Simplici- 
ty hives, for cottage organ, B. L. shot-gun, dry 
W. B. COGGESHALLE, 
Box 8. Summit, UnionCo,N. J. 


goods, or offers. 

9-10-11-12d 

\ ] ANTED. —To exchange 400 settings of pure Wy- 
undotte Brown Leghorn eggs for mismated and 

tested queens. | allow one setting for mismated 

and 4 settings for tested. New variety of straw- 

berries wanted. 

10-1ld BENJ. ZURCHER, Apple Creek, O. 


\ ] ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees and queens 
for comb fdn. for wired Simp. frames. Not 

less than 25 lbs. wanted. Miss A. M. TAYLOR, 

lld Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ill. Box 77. 


W ANTED.— To exchange one Acme washing- 
j machine, used some, one lawn-mower, new, 
for Italian queens or Partridge Cochin eggs or fowls. 
M. LupDTMAN, Hannibal, O. 
W ANTED.—To exchange a Flobert rifle and one 
trio of fine American Dominiques, chicks one 
year old, for pounds of bees or 2-frame nuclei. Ad- 
dress P. D. MILLER, 
Grapeville, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 


ANTED.—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
gine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 
2itfd ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange Italian queens, bees by 
the pound, nuclei, full colonies, or eggs from 
Brown Leghorns, for beeswax, lawn-mower, baby- 
carriage, or type-writer (new). A. F. Brieut, 
lltfdb Mazeppa, Minn. 
\ ] ANTED.—Position by a bee-keeper, with large 
experience in queen-raising and honey pro- 
duction. Southern States preferred. 
lld H. Fitz Hart, Bayou Goula, La. 





\ ANTED.—To exchange four smal] Yorkshire, 
and six Poland China pigs, registered stock, 

for becs by the pound, and queens. 

lid Ev. Hincucock, Lockport, Niagara Co., N. Y. 

fig Baim —To exchange eggs of B. Minorcas, 

Wyandottes, Langshans, and fowls, for bee- 

keepers’ supplies, printing press (self inker), R. C. 

B. Leghorns. Incubator, or any thing useful. 

E. P. ALDRIDGE, Franklin Square, Ohio. 














ANTED.—To exchange Italian queens for one- 
pound sections or comb foundation. 
S. D. Cox, Washington, Ind. 


litfdb 





Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge,as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to pay, for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those whocan not afford higher-priced ones. 











- For gale, 13 black and hybrid queens; blacks 25c 
each; hybrids, 40c each. 
E. A. LiaGgtt, Leesville, Ohio. 


For sale, 25 hybrid and mismated queens, all 
young, and good layers. Will be put up in good 
cages, and safe arrival guaranteed. Price 40c. 

W. A. PEEK, Hartwell, Hart Co., Ga. 


For sale,2 black queens, 35 cts. each; 6 or 8 hy- 


brids at 50 cts. each; mq ! now. 
J. A. KIME, Fairfield, Adams Co., Pa. 


PASTEBOARD BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


CONS HMOs... 
—™“ 








THIS box hasa bit of “red 
tape ’’ attached to it to carry 
Ri it by. It makes a safe pack- 
bh} age for a single section of 
honey for the consumer to 
carry, or it can be packed in a 
Yi trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 
} price of the box is 2 cts. each, 
set up; in the flat, 15 cts. for 
10; package of 25, 25 cts.; 75 cts. per 100; or $6.00 per 
1000; 10,000, $55. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per 
hundred for postage. Colored lithograph labels for 
putting on the sides, two kinds, one for cach side, 
$3.00 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
sides, as above, 45 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
ean be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 
course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 
plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5 cts. If you want them shipped in the 
flat, labels already pasted on, the price will be ten 
cents per hundred for putting them on. 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be printed on these labels, the same as other 
labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts. per 
100; 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 cts.; 1000, $1.00. 

A. ft. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





66 59 
FABLES AND ALLEGORIES. 

Much to my surprise, we have sold, during the last year, over 
sixty of these beautiful and valuable bookr. Although at the 
time | considered the book well worth %2.00, 1 didn’t suppose 
there were many who would want to pay that price for a book 
of that character. When we take into consideration, however 
that it is not only about as handsome a as can be found 
in our bookstores, externally and internally, but that is also a 
book in which godiiness and purity shine forth from every 
page, it is perhaps not so very surprising. The book is not, in 
one sense, a religious book, for the principles are taught in- 
directly, in the form of a little story, or fable, and sometimes 
the reader does not see at once the application; but when it 
bursts upon him he feels a spirit of thankfulness for having 
been taught gechees the very lesson he needs, by way of a sort 
of parable. The book contains 512 pages and engravings 
Many of the latter are some of the finest engravings that are 
to be foundin modern print. The author of this work, Mr. 
Charles Foster, went to his heavenly rest duri the t 

ear; but it seems to me that his book will s »much as 

he Pilgrim’s Progress does, to help humanity yay ages to 
come. Our new stock is even nicer than the last for they are in 
gilt Siading: but Lew) ovis will remain the same; viz., $2.00 each ; 

wo for 83.50, three for $1.65 each; five or more, $1.60 each. if 
wanted by mail, you will have to send 32 cts. extra, as the 
book is so very large and heavy. We can send it for five new 
names for GLEANINGS, you paying postage. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Q, 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The June meeting of the Fayette County, Ohio, bee-keepers 
will be held at the residence of S. R. Morris, Bloomingburg, O., 
June 21, 1888. S. R. Morris, 


The next annual meeting of the Michigan State B. K. Associ- 
ation will be held at Jackson, Mich., in December, 1888, 
H. D. CuTTING, Sec, 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to ne for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 








Having made arrangements to purchase queens 
to Italianize my apiary, I offer hybrid queens for 
35c, or 4 for $1.00. This notice will not appear again. 
Take notice, and govern fag ag accordingly. 

. H. Brown, Bissells, O. 

I have 5 hybrid queens, reared last. fall, which I 
will send by return mail for 25c each, or the 5 for 
$1.00. G. D. BLACK, Brandon, Buchanan Co., Iowa. 


lam thinking of Italianizing. I will have about 
a dozen black and hybrid queens, which I will sell 
for 50 cents each. Ww. I. ROBINSON, Box 192, 
Orangeville, Ont. 


After requeening my apiary I have 4 black 
queens left (good layers), which I will send free to 
any address. Send cage. ELMER E. Guy, 

Yardley, Pa. 


For Sale.—2 mismated Italian queens, 50 cts. each; 
2 black queens 25c each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
EO. W. MILES, Teepleyille, Craw. Co.,Pa. 


O. R. Coe, Windham, Greene Co., N. Y., will pay 
25 cts. for hybrid queens. 12-13-14d 








[ |NTESTED QUEENS, of Heddon’s improved strain, 75 
) ets each; two chaff hive frame nualous with un- 


tested gpees $2.00. .L. § 
12-13-14 Milford, Kosciusko Co., Ind. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 
Full colonies of Italian bees .,,................. $3 00 
Tested queen ....... $1 25 | Untested..,...,, wa 
C. WEEKS 


10-11-12d_ =P. O. Money-order office, Clifton, Tenn. 





Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and ire must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for afiy error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended peony # for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a liné will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 











ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees and queens 
for Holstein male calf, or a good 2-seat buggy 

or hack, or honey-extractor. J. N. COLWICK, 

9-104 Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 





WANTED.—To exchange Italian bees in Simplici- 
ty hives, for cottage organ, B. L. shot-gun, dry 
W. B. COGGESHALL, 


goods, or offers. 
Box 8. Summit, UnionCo,N.J 


9-10-11-12d 
\ ANTED.—To exchange Italian queens, bees by 
the pound, nuclei, full colonies, or eggs fron? 
Brown Leghorns, for beeswax, lawn-mower, baby- 
carriage, or type-writer (new). A. F. BRIGHT, 
litfdb Mazeppa, Minn. 
ANTED.—To exchange eggs of B. Minorcas, 
Wyandottes, Langshans, and fowls, for bee- 
keepers’ supplies, printing press (self inker), R. C. 
B. Leghorns, Incubator, or any thing useful. 
litfdb E. P. ALDRIDGE, Franklin Square, Ohio. 
ANTED.—To exchange magic lantern (An- 
thony’s make), 55 views, and bees, for Orche- 
strone organ, style 44 E. L. HEINE, ; 
Bellmore, Queens Co., N. Y. 
\ ANTED.—To exchange 400 wide frames and 
half-story wide frames, tins on, Simplicity pat- 
tern, for young Italian queens, as early us the 5th 
of July. ho will send the first proposition? 12d 
W. L. COGGSHALL, West Groton, N. Y 


]J ANTED.—To exchange 1 breeding-pen P. Rocks, 
10 hens and cock; 1 pen Laced Wyandottes, 6 
hens and cock; and full colonies bees in L. 8. hives, 
for self-inking printing-press, or offers. Address 
12d J. B. MAson, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
A dager exchange one 50-inch planer tooth 
saw, and one plain Florence sewing-machine 
for best offers of 3-frame nucleus Italian bees, each 
with fertile queen. Ww. J. Row, 
12-13d Greensburg, Westm’d Co., Pa. 
ANTED.—To exchange one Stanley Automatic 
honey-extractor, takes 4 L. frames, for thin 
foundation. T. P. ANDREWS, Farina, Ill. 12d 
ANTED.--To exchnge untested queens for a 
Cyprian queen; must be from “ vicious stock.”’ 
E. E. Guy, Yardley, Pa. 





ANTED.—I will exchange supplies now for new 
crop of honey as soon as gathered. Write at 
once. CHAS. H. eames, Lod 1087, Pittsfield, Mass. 
ee 0 


ANTED.—To exchange for fine poultry, pure 

Italian bees, bicycle, or offers, a Shipman au- 

tomatic engine. . B. HERMAN, 15d 
Burnetts Creek P. O., White Co., Ind. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT 


Advanced. 


After this date we are compelled to advance 
prices to the following: 1 lb., 15c; % peck, 75c; 1 
= $1.25; % bushel, $2.25; 1 bushel, $4.00. We 

ave sold over 100 bushels of seed, and have to pay 
more for what we now offer, at above prices; hence 
we are obliged to advance. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, oO. 
ANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and BETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3tfbd 
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SMITH & SMITH. 


WE HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST 


BEE-HIVE FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


If you are interested in bees, send for our price 
list before buying any supplies. 
GOOD GOODS AND FAIR PRICES. 
SMETH & SMITH, (6tfdb) KENTON, OHIO. 


in re pend ome to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Costs less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 

THE D. A. JONES C0., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 

D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. ere free. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


AY E make the best Bee-Hives, the best Sections, 
the best Shipping-Crates, the best Frames, &c. 


We sell them at the Lowest Prices. 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


G. B. LEWIS &CO., 


Itfdb WATERTOWN, WIS. 
responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 
line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 16tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, Ul. 


"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


HOLY-LAND QUEENS |- 


A SPECIALTY. 


Bees in Langstroth frames, or by the pound or 
nucleus, and bee-keepers’ supplies. 
8-13db GEO. D. RAU DENBUSH, 

Office 445 Chestnut St. Reading, Pa. 
wis responding to this advertisement mention SEE, : 


Oliver Foster, of lowa. 


Italian bees, 60 cts. per lb. in July, to $1.00 in 
April. Pkgs. Nig queens, brood, etc., cheap. No 


foul brood nea 

BEE SUPPLIES.—Best sections, cases, and 
hives. Catalogue free. Send 5 one-cent stamps for 
pamphlet, ‘*H0W TO RAISE COMB HONEY,’ "—chuck full 
of practical information “ina nutshell.’ 
415db Address OLIVER FostER, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
(@"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


| My catalogue of Bees, Queens, Api- 
arian Supplies, Standard Poultry (7 
* varieties), Japanese buckwheat, 
Green Mountain and Empire State Bape 
My stock is first-class. You one. see _— 
for 1888 before you order. CHAS. D DUV. 
5tfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Ma. 
(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 











Y FINE ITALIAN & 
z FOR REMAINDER OF SEASON OF 1888. 
ieee” pages queen - - . s . 


“ 


~— 1 tested 


[tenet] 
S2en 


Sci 


thd - - - 


ml Invariably by return mail, and safe ar- 
arrival guaranteed. 


W.J. ELLISON, Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. 
win responding to this advertisement mention Gi. sAbwina. 


THE OLD AND RELIABLE 
Knickerbocker Bee- Farm. 


(Established 1880.) 


It will PAY you to send for our circular and price 
list of bees and queens before ordering elsewhere. 
Address GEO. H. KNICKERBOCKE 

Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. Y. Box uu. 


in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





RY Brown “Leghorns. You will never kee ny 
_ other breed. 6d A. F. BRIGHT, cer keep, as 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 

sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column. 3btfd 


ow TO RAISE ¢ COMB HONEY. See Fos- 
ter’s advertisement on anctiier page. 4-l5db 











PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Untested, $1.00; tested, $2.00; select tested, $2.50; 
standard breeders, $3.00. Bees in cages or nuclei, 
$1.00 per lb. R. H. CAMPBELL, 
11-16db Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 


In responding t to this advertisement me ntion GLEANINGS, 






3 To say that E, Baer, of Dix: 
on, Ill., has sold out his sup- 
Ry business to the Goodel 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., who 
will sell V-groove basswood 
sections at from $2.75 to 
$4.00 per M. Other supplies 
correspondingly low. Sam- 
= - ples and circular free. Ad- 


dress the GOODELL & WOODWORTH MFG. CO., 
3tfdb ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL. 


re mponsing to dette advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


1888. i888. 
Pure Italian Bee cit Teas 


for sale in Full Colonies or Nuclei. Five L. frame 
nuclei a specialty. My queens and bees possess all 
the good qualities of the most desirable TL -bee. 
Send for prices. WM. LIT Le, 
6tfdb Marlena, i. 
Peaches responding to this advortiosment mention GLEANINGS, 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JABS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES. 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &e. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS, 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints bn 
dnt Eeceent 
{@"In responding to this advertisement mention ekitditien, 


‘ 
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WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 
LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 


—FOR PRICES ON— 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Factory. st i Good Work. 


bein respondin; rtothis advertisement mention GLEANING 


200 POUNDS OF BEES 


at 80 cts. a pound. Italian queens 80 cts. each. Cir- 
cular free. Ss. C. PERRY, 
12-13-14d Portland, lonia Co., Mich. 

("In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


The BUYERS’ GUIDHBis 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities. Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
1l1lel114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I). 


Pin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


I HAVE a fine lot of pure Italians for sale. 
Tested queens, in May, $2.00; June, $1.50. War- 
ranted queens, in May, $1.00; in J une, 7a cts. One- 
frame nucleus, with tested queen, in May, with 1 lb. 
of bees, $3.0) cach; extra frame, 50 cts. I have sold, 





Ts ‘ba $150 “om of bees and queens. 
( 12 


» EK. JONES, Ostrander, 0. 
Our No. 2 one- 
piece sections 
beat all in utili- 
ty for the price 
—only $2.60 per 





the cake, and 
only $3.60 per 
M. Liberal dis- 
count on large 
orders. 


Address as in 


10-11-12d 
(#7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


I WILL SELL one pound of brown or black 
bees for 80 cts. Queen to go with them, $1.25. 

Also one Peibam fdn. mill, 6-inch, for sale cheap, or 

exchange for wax. THOMAS GEDYE, 

LaSalle, LaSalle Co., Hl. 

_ ln responding to this advertiooment mention Gassmues. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pa. per lb. cash, or 25c in trade for any 
quantit $4 good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station, The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 27c per Ib., or 30c for best 
selected wax. 

Unless you put your name on the boz, and notify 
us by mail of amount rigg T can not hold myself 
= nsible for mistakes. will not pay as a gen- 





thing to send wax by by express Medtha. Okse. 











Cc 


| Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, I1.; 


NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


It is kept for pare Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, IIl.; . Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
= Dovragite, Mich. F.L. Dougherty, Indian- 

lis, In Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 

.8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, lil; Kretchmer, 
Coburg. Iowa; P. L. iallon, Bayou Goula, La., 

. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; KE. R. Mowscmb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y.; D.A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason’ tena Mechanic 
Fails, Maine; G. ‘ Tinker, New Philadelphia, Dos 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, * Atwater, ee 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 

urg, [ll.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & C o., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada; J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., and numer- 
ous other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and price list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every inch of our foundation 
equal to sample in every respect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

OHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Dlinois. 


terin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


10 ( psa of Italian ara’ in Sim 
cheap. 6d BRIGH 


J. P. Caldwell, of San Marcos, Tex. 


uttidn: for sale 
» Mazeppa, Minn. 


Pure Italian queens. April. May. Sane to Oct. 
Select tested $27 $2 -25 $1 75 
Tested 1 % 1 50 1 25 
Untested 1 00 90 75 
Six untested 5 00 4 40 3 5 
Twelve untested 9 50 8 00 7 00 


All queens will be shipped in cages which answer 
the double purpose of an introducing and ~~ 
cage. Address J. P. CALDWELL, San Marcos, 'l'ex 
7-18db Please mention GLEANINGS. 
_ fein re sponding to this axive rtise ment Mention Gs rs 


FOLDING BOXES. . 


Enclose your COMB HONEY in our Car- 
tons. Prices Reduced for 1888. Sample 5c. 
20 page Cataloge of Glass Jars, Honey Labels, 
etc., FREE. Send forit. Address 
A. °. CRAWFORD, S$. Weymouth, Mass. 


(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


PORE ITALIAN BERS FOR SALR. 


Full colony in A.I. Root’s Simp. hive $6.00. Two- 
frame nuclei $3.00. Three-frame $3.50. Each nucleus 
and full colony to contain a tested queen and plenty 
of bees and brood, all on wired L. frames, combs 
drawn from fdn. Hives new, every thing first-class. 
To be shipped in June. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
I shall do by all as I would be done by. Address 
Mention GLEANINGS. N. A. KNAPP, 
7-10db Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 

(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


LOOK HERE! 


I will sell Italian queens from one of 
A. Root’s imported queens. One 
untested queen, $1.00. Tested queen, 
$2.00. Select tested queen, $3.00. I 
also give a box of my pure vegetable 
liver pills free with each queen. Ad 


aang DR. L. L. LOOMIS, 


6-17b Pemberville, Wood Co., O. 


(27 ln responding to this advertisement mention Gi. vntine .. 


-apteol 
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CITY MARKETS. 


New York.—Honey.—No demand whatever for 
comb honey. Extracted isin fair demand. New 
Southern extracted arriving frequently, and sells at 
from 55@ 65c per gallon, according to quality. 

Beeswax, 24@26. 

F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 

June Il. 122 Water St., N. Y. 


Detroitr. — Honey. — Best white comb honey in 
pound sections 4c, with but little first-classin sight, 
sales slow. Beeswax, 23@24. 

Bell Branch, Mich., June 11. M: H. Hunt. 





Boston.—Honey. —No change in rices. Sales 
very slow. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

June 11. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 
St. Lours.—Honey.—Strained and extracted ya 
at 44%@5%. Southern and Western,5@6. Cans,6%@ 
Choice white clover, comb, 124@14%. Dark, ae 
Beeswax, 22% for prime. Very vight demand for 
fancy in barrels. 





D. G. Tur? GROCER Co., 
June 11, 206 N. Commercial St., St. L6uis, Mo 
CHICAGO.—Honey.—Not any new honey on sale as 
yet. yin ® of old is gradually diminishing. Prices 
easy at 14@15c for the better grades. 
R. A. BURNETT, 
June 9. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
KANSAS CrTy.—Honey.—We quote 1-lb. white, 
glassed, 14; 1-lb. white unglassed, 15; 2-ibs. white un- 
glassed, 13. Extracted, 7. Sales slow, no new on the 
market. 








CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 
June Ll. Kansas City, Mo. 





THE BEE- KEEPERS’ REVIEW 


for June is now out. The special topic is that of 
** Removing Queens near the Close of the Harvest.”’ 
It is contributed to by such men as E. France, G. M. 
Doolittle, Prof. Cook, F. Boomhower, James Nipe, 
and Dr. Miller. Italso contains a long editorial in 
which the editor givesin detail his experience in 
“ feeding back "’ 13,000 pounds of honey to secure 
the completion of unfinished sections. “ Feeding 
back” is to be the special! topic of the July No.; 
and contributions on this subject will be gladly re- 
ceived. All such as are used will be paid for. 

Price of the REvirw, 50 cts.a year. Samples 
free. Back numbers can be furnished. 10tfdb 
THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 

A neat little book of 45 pages; price 25cts. The 
REVIEW and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 

either U.S. or Canadian. Address 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 


{27 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


BEAUTIFUL ITALIAN QUEENS, 


from a select imported or a large yellow mother: 
Untested, $1.00; tested, es Select tested, $2.25. 
12 114d Ww. PEEK, HARTWELL, GA. 





F you are in want of BEES or Bee-Keepers’ SUP- 
PLIES, send for our Catalogue. BEES CHEAP. 
12-134 OLIVER HOOVER & Co., Snydertown, Pa. 


THE IDEAL GLASS-FRONT 


B. VEIL; postpaid, 75c. If not pleased, return and 
get your money. JNO. C, CAPEHART, 
St. Albans, W. Va. 


Bee-Keepers, Look Here ! 


To introduce my sections I will sell No. 1 white 
basswood V-groove 1-piece at $3. = per M. 2, $2.00 
er M. Price list free. J. ™M. KINZIE 
2tfdb Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 
(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 








10 Per Cent Off 


on sections from prices given in price list. We 
make four grades of foundation — heavy brood, 
light brood, thin, and extra thin, for spetlouk. Send 
for free price list and a wy Special prices to 
dealers. M. & T, 

litfd Bell Sanka Mich. 
In responding to this advertisement mention Guaanmnes, 


BEES AND QUEENS IN MISSOURI. 


READY TO SHIP NOW. 

Pure Italian queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $2.00. 
Novice — extractors for Langstroth frame, $5.00 
— close them out). No foul brood near here. 

8.8. LAWING, P. M., Henderson, Mo. 
arin re: sponding to this advertiseme nt me ntion Gu KANINGS, 


New Orleans Apiary. 


I will mail guaranteed pure Italian queens for 75 
cents each by return mail. Light, large, and pro- 
lifie. Address 
12d J. W. WINDER, New Orleans, La. 

Care of L. B. TRompern, Jackson Pass. “gt 


Italian and Hybrid Bees 


for sale. Full Colonies in 8 or 9 frame hives, with 
wire cloth on top, and bottom to confine the bees. 





Hybrids, each - - - - . $5 Oo 
Pure Italians, each - . - . - 700 
Tested Queens, - - - - - 2 00 
Untested Queens, - ee ee. - 100 
12tfdb JAS. McK ERMAN, 
Philipsburg, Center Co., Pa. 
(7 In responding to this advertivcmen! nee thon Grane 


OR SALE.—60 Italian Queens, bred from im- 
ported mothers, about one year old, at $1.50 
each, or $1.25 by % dozen. Untested queens, bred 
from the same mothers as tested ones, $1.00 each. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
12-134 Cc. F. UHL, Millersburg, O. 


BEAUTIFUL ONE-PIECE SECTIONS | 
; Only $3.60 per thousand. Order 
* at once from this ad. Or, if you 
wish T supers or other supplies cheap, write for i 
cular. Address B. L. CLEGG, Pearls, Union Co., O. 


We are ebutings away V- J 
as! groove one-piece sections. Yes! 
Friends, if you do not be- 
lieve this, send your address on a postal card to 


J. B. Murray, Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. 


NOTICE. 


Strong colonies of pure Italian bees, very gentle, 
and extra good workers: Ten-frame colony, L. 
frames, $7.00; eight-frame, Heddon, old style, with 
tested queen, $6.00. Three frame nucleus, with 
pure gueen, $2.90. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed on all queens, nuclei, and colonies. 

QUEENS. 

Untested, 90c; tested, $2.00; select tested, $2.50; 
extra select tested, $3.50. 
12d w. BUESCHING, PAW PAW, MISSOURI. 


tila responding to this advertisement mention Gi 


2-STORY 
L. Hive, 80c 


We still have a few of those 2-story L. hives with 
10 brood-frames, for 80c each, in crates of 5 or more. 
Who will have them? Speak before it is too late. 
SMITH & SMITH, 6tfdb KENTON, OHIO. 


[tn responding to this advertivement mention GLEANINGS, 








9 EGGS, $1.50; 13, $1.00. Todd strain of Brown 
Leghorns. A. F. BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 





